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Its  Organization  and  Its  JV ork 

need  of  an  organized  national  effort  to  preserve  the  Faith  among  the 
Catholic  Negroes  and  Indians  was  voiced  by  the  American  Bishops  at  the 
Second  Plenary  Council.  It  was,  however,  the  Third  Plenary  Council,  in  1884, 
which  actually  effected  the  constitution  of  a  permanent  Commission  for  this  object. 
According  to  its  plan,  the  Commission  was  to  consist  of  a  Board  of  Directors  com¬ 
posed  of  three  members  of  the  Hierarchy,  assisted  by  a  secretary.  Its  funds  were 
to  be  derived  from  an  annual  collection  which  the  Bishops  of  the  Council  ordered 
to  be  taken  up  in  every  church  in  the  United  States  on  the  First  Sunday  of  Lent. 
These  acts  of  the  Council  were  formally  approved  by  the  Holy  See  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  began  to  function  immediately. 

During  the  forty-four  years  of  its  existence  the  Commission  has  assisted,  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  resources,  practically  every  Indian  and  Negro  mission  in  the 
United  States,  including  Alaska.  Some  have  required  help  only  in  their  infancy, 
while  others  have  been  dependent  upon  it,  at  least  in  part,  during  this  entire  period. 
The  Cvommission  has  supported  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  in  turn  has  rendered  invaluable  services  to  the  Catholic  Indian 
schools.  As  much  aid  as  possible,  moreover,  has  been  extended  to  the  Mexican 
missions  in  the  Southwest.  Within  past  years  the  Commission  has  responded  to 
urgent  appeals  from  Haiti  to  help  to  preserve  the  fruits  gained  to  the  Church  in 
that  Island.  It  has  also  assisted  in  establishing  and  maintaining  schools  in  the 
Island  of  Guam.  Finally,  the  Commission  has  been  able  to  aid  a  few  of  the  mission 
centers  in  the  Philippines. 


All  communications  concerning  the  business  of  the  Commission  and  all  remit¬ 
tances  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Rev.  J.  B.  Tennelly,  S.S.,  D.  D.,  401 
Michigan  Avenue  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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OUR  NEGRO  AND  INDIAN  MISSIONS 

Appeal  in  Behalf  of  the  Negro  and 
Indian  Missions  of  the  United  States 


Dearly  Beloved  Brethren: 

E  desire  to  remind  you  of  the  im¬ 
portant  work  that  the  Church  is 
carrying  on  among  the  Negroes  and  the 
Indians  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  urgent  needs 
of  this  work.  This  is  a  cause  that  truly 
deserves  your  interest,  your  prayers,  and 
your  support. 

Organized  work  among  the  Negroes 
began  only  sixty  years  ago.  It  started 
from  practically  nothing.  From  the  first 
it  faced  obstacles  that  seemed  all  but 
insurmountable.  Greater  courage,  zeal, 
and  self-sacrifice  were  never  required  of 
missionaries.  But  the  charity  of  Christ 
animated  the  little  group  of  pioneer 
priests  and  nuns,  and  it  has  drawn  after 
them,  one  by  one,  apostolic  men  and 
women,  who  now  form  a  company  of 
over  one  thousand  strong.  They  have 
built  up,  mainly  by  their  own  efforts  and 
sacrifices,  190  churches  and  200  schools. 
They  are  ministering  to  the  needs  of 
200,000  Negro  Catholics. 

Rapid  and  solid  as  the  growth  of  this 
work  has  been,  the  hope  of  still  greater 
achievements  is  bright.  A  larger  har¬ 
vest  of  souls  awaits  the  coming  of  the 
laborers.  The  fact  that  so  many  are 
embracing  the  Faith  shows  that  many 
others  could  be  easily  gained.  During 
the  past  year,  more  than  three  thousand 
adult  converts  received  Baptism,  a  num¬ 
ber  which  is  relatively  higher  than  for 
any  other  group  in  this  country.  In¬ 
deed,  work  among  the  Negroes  is  no  un¬ 
certain  experiment,  it  has  proved  that  it 
yields  rich  returns.  Consider,  too,  what 
the  blessings  of  the  Faith  mean  to  these 
poor  people.  Many  of  them  live  hard 
lives  of  daily  drudgery;  they  are  deprived 
of  most  temporal  advantages ;  but  now 
'  they  are  solaced  by  the  comforts  of  re¬ 
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ligion.  The  way  has  been  opened  for 
them  to  Him,  Who  will  lighten  their 
burdens  and  give  rest  to  their  souls. 

We  have  not  done  our  full  duty.  Be¬ 
loved  Brethren,  towards  the  Negroes  of 
this  country.  They  are  destined,  just  as 
we  are,  to  be  the  people  of  God.  We 
have  not  as  yet  made  an  adequate  effort 
to  bring  to  Christ  the  twelve  millions 
who  are  outside  His  fold.  But  it  is 
mainly  for  the  many  small,  new,  and 
very  poor  parishes  that  we  solicit  your 
aid.  The  parishes  that  are  large  and 
prosperous  are  supporting  themselves, 
and  they  are  helping  the  others.  What 
you  are  asked  to  do  is  to  help  put  the 
blessings  of  religion  within  the  reach  of 
the  poor  congregations,  to  provide  them 
with  the  ministrations  of  a  priest  and 
assist  them  to  rear  an  upright,  Christian 
family  by  aiding  the  little  schools.  In 
this  work,  the  school  is  as  important  in 
its  way  as  are  the  priest  and  the  church. 
The  school  is  the  nursery  of  the  Church, 
raising  up  for  her,  loyal  and  well-trained 
sons  and  daughters.  Whatever  is  given 
to  these  needy  congregations  and  their 
schools  helps  to  maintain  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ  and  to  assure  its  future. 
Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord,  is  the  ultimate 
recipient  of  yoiir  charity. 

As  for  the  Indian  missions,  our  most 
pressing  duty  is  at  least  to  hold  the 
ground  that  has  been  won  by  years,  yes, 
by  generations,  of  struggle  and  sacrifice. 
This  is  holy,  for  it  has  been  sanctified  by 
the  prayers  and  labors  of  the  saintly 
Jogues,  Brebeuf,  Marquette,  Serra, 
Baraga,  DeSmet,  and  many  other  zealous 
missionaries.  Their  achievements  have 
made  illustrious  the  name  of  the  Church 
in  America.  Through  them,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  sturdy  sons  and 
daughters  have  been  added  to  Holy 
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Mother  Church  from  among  the  many 
Indian  tribes.  By  the  power  of  our 
Faith,  the  natural  virtues  of  the  Indian 
have  been  transformed  into  fine  super¬ 
natural  qualities.  His  bravery  has  be¬ 
come  Christian  courage,  nerving  him  to 
shoulder  the  full  burden  of  the  Gospel. 
His  tenacity  has  become  attachment  to 
Christ,  as  strong  as  death. 

The  work  of  the  pioneers  still  lives. 
It  has  been  taken  up  by  worthy  suc¬ 
cessors,  the  two  hundred  priests  and  the 
four  hundred  and  fifty  consecrated 
women  who  labor  on  the  Indian  missions 
today.  But  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth. 
Beloved  Brethren,  many  of  these  mis¬ 
sions  are  in  dire  straits.  Scarcely  enough 
help,  indeed  at  times,  not  enough  help,  is 
available  to  sustain  the  missionaries  and 
their  dependents,  the  friendless  and 
homeless  Indian  children.  It  is  barely 
possible  to  maintain  the  humble  house  of 
God  and  the  mission  school.  The  faith¬ 
ful  Indians  are  generally  unable  to  give 
any  appreciable  help,  for  they  are  the 
poorest  of  God’s  poor  in  this  land.  Out 
of  their  poverty,  the  Indians  make  great 
sacrifices  for  the  mission  school.  In  jus¬ 
tice  and  in  charity,  this  work  cannot  be 
permitted  to  languish.  It  is  the  work  of 
Christ  and  His  Church. 

The  conversion  of  the  Indian  was  be¬ 
gun  four  hundred  years  ago.  It  has 
been  beset  by  many  difficulties.  Wars, 
persecutions,  and  opposition  have  time 
and  again  wrested  her  hard-won  gains 


from  the  Church.  The  Indian,  if  he 
makes  a  good  Catholic,  has  been  hard  to  ! 
win.  Up  to  now  scarcely  one-third  of 
the  350,000  Indians  are  Catholics.  Yet, 
no  difficulties  can  alter  the  command  of  j 
Christ  that  all  peoples  and  all  nations  j 
must  be  brought  into  His  fold.  This  is  i 
an  obligation  that  is  peculiarly  our  own.  ■ 
The  present  opportunity  is  favorable.  | 
The  Indian’s  confidence  in  his  old  re-  j 
ligion  has  been  shattered.  He  looks  to  ; 

■  t 

the  white  man  for  help.  The  time  is  ! 
ripe  for  a  vigorous  effort  to  win  the  In-  ! 
dians  by  the  thousands.  ! 

The  possible  harvest  amongst  both  the  ! 
Negroes  and  the  Indians  is  great,  if  only 
the  workers  and  the  means  are  supplied  ' 
to  gather  it  in.  If  the  missioners  have 
failed  to  achieve  a  phenomenal  success, 
this  is  due  to  their  pathetically  small 
number,  and  the  shame  is  on  us,  who 
have  not  fully  opened  our  hearts  to  their 
appeal.  Here  are  hands  outstretched  to 
you  for  help.  Beloved  Brethren,  not  from 
some  far-off  land,  but  from  every  part  of 
these  United  States.  Be  generous,  we 
exhort  you,  both  with  your  prayers  and  ** 
your  money,  as  the  good  God  has  been 
generous  to  you  with  His  gifts,  spiritual 
and  temporal. 

iji  Dennis  Cardinal  Dougherty, 

Archbishop  of  Philadelphia. 
Patrick  Cardinal  Hayes, 

Archbishop  of  New  York.  * 
Michael  J.  Curley, 

Archbishop  of  Baltunore. 


III.  PLENARY  COUNCIL  AND  THE  COLLECTION 

Let  a  special  collection  be  taken  up  in  every  diocese  of  this  country  on  the  First 
Sunday  of  Lent  of  each  year,  and  let  the  proceeds  thereof  be  sent  to  the  Commission 
which  is  to  be  established  for  these  domestic  (i.  e.,  Negro  and  Indian)  missions.  The 
distribution  of  this  is  to  be  effected  in  the  following  way:  The  money,  which  is 
derived  from  this  collection  in  the  case  of  dioceses  wherein  the  Society  for  the  Propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Faith  already  exists,  is  to  be  expended  by  the  Commission  in  the  interest 
of  the  missions  among  the  Indians  and  the  Negroes.”  (Decreta,  Tit.  VIII,  Cap.  11.) 


Survey  of  Negro  Missions 


The  steady  progress  of  the  religious 
work  among  the  Negroes  of  the 
United  States  is  clearly  indicated  by 
many  tokens.  There  are  several  meas¬ 
ures  by  which  this  progress  can  be 
gauged,  the  material  growth  of  the  mis¬ 
sion-parishes  and  the  spiritual  results 
that  are  being  effected. 

The  material  growth  of  the  work  is 
evidenced  by  the  opening  of  new  mis¬ 
sion-parishes  in  Houston, 
Material  Texas;  Maysville,  Ala.; 
Progress  Peoria,  Ill. ;  Toledo,  Ohio ; 

Carenco  and  Franklin, 

La.  New  schools  have  been  opened  in 
Maysville,  Ala.,  and  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo. ;  a  new  social  center,  St.  Simon’s, 
in  Philadelphia, 

Pa. ;  and  a  new 
orphanage  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  number  of 
new  establish¬ 
ments  is  smaller 
than  the  record 
number  of  last 
year,  when  many 
large  grants  were 
made  for  this  spe¬ 
cific  purpose  by 
the  American 
Board  of  Cath¬ 
olic  Missions. 

However,  in 
many  places,  non¬ 
descript  build¬ 
ings,  long  used  as 
schools,  churches, 

convents,  or  rectories,  have  been  replaced 
by  more  suitable  and  substantial  struc¬ 
tures.  In  fact,  much  unobtrusive  prog¬ 
ress  of  this  kind  has  been  going  on  very 
steadily,  and  many  missions,  as  a  result 
of  these  improvements,  are  far  better 
equipped  to  meet  their  needs  than  they 
were  only  a  few  years  ago.  They  are 
now  in  a  position  better  to  compete  with 
the  commodious  and  efficient  schools  and 
churches  in  their  neighborhoods,  which 
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have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Negro  by  city,  state,  and  non-Catholic 
bodies. 

The  spiritual  progress  of  the  work, 
whilst  of  far  greater  significance,  is  more 
difficult  to  evaluate.  How- 
Spiritual  ever,  the  steady  stream  of 

Progress  converts  continues  to 

grow.  The  number  re¬ 
ported  for  the  past  year  is  3,049,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  238  over  last  year.  The  actual 
number  is  considerably  greater,  for  some 
parishes  failed  to  report  and  no  separate 
record  is  kept  of  Negro  converts  received 
in  white  parishes.  Many  who  have 
strayed  from  the  fold  are  being  re¬ 
claimed.  Parochial  activities  are  univer¬ 
sally  well  organ¬ 
ized.  In  fact, 
members  of  the 
colored  parishes 
are  generally  the 
recipients  of  spe¬ 
cial  pastoral  care, 
due  to  the  com¬ 
paratively  small 
size  of  the  aver¬ 
age  parish  and 
to  the  apostolic 
spirit  of  the 
priests  who  have 
dedicated  them¬ 
selves  to  this 
work. 

The  school  at¬ 
tendance  has  in¬ 
creased,  33,661 
pupils  in  Catholic 
schools  being  reported.  These  children 
are  being  cared  for  by  more  than  850 
religious  and  300  lay  teachers  in  203 
schools.  The  sphere  of  these  schools’ 
influence  is  constantly  being  expanded, 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  for  whom 
Educational  they  are  providing,  but 
Progress  also  by  the  extension  of 
their  courses,  enlargements 
of  the  school  buildings,  additions  to  the 
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teaching  staffs,  and  improvement  of  the 
latter  by  the  training  of  the  summer 
schools.  Everywhere  the  greatest  effort 
is  being  made  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
public  schools  and  to  conform  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  standards  set  up  by  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  In  many  places 
the  Catholic  schools  are  given  the  highest 
rating  by  state  boards  of  education.  It 
would  be  true  to  say  of  the  Catholic  sys¬ 
tem  what  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  says  of  the  situation  gener¬ 
ally:  Probably  at  no  time  in  history  has 
such  progress  been  made  educationally, 
oftentimes  under  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances,  by  any  people  as  in  this  short 
period  of  (the  last)  nine  years  (by  the 
Negroes) 

The  school  is,  by  common  consent, 
the  chief  asset  of  the  Negro  mission  or 
parish,  for  it  is  the  most  important  factor 
of  real  and  permanent  success  of  the 
work.  It  is  a  potent  agency  of  religious 
training,  which  is  the  mainspring  of 
genuine  Catholic  living.  Religious  truth 
and  proper  standards  of  conduct  are  at¬ 
tractively  and  successfully  inculcated  by 
the  daily  lessons  and  example  of  the  de¬ 
voted  teachers.  Without  the  school,  ef¬ 
forts  to  preserve  the  faith  in  the  rising 
generation,  the  men  and  women  of  to¬ 


morrow,  would  be  all  but  futile.  These 
children  would  almost  certainly  be  sent  ii 
to  public  or  sectarian 
Value  of  schools,  for  the  Negro, 
Schools  even  in  the  rural  South, 
is  seeking  education  with  * 
the  greatest  eagerness,  and  parents  will-  ^ 
ingly  make  many  sacrifices  to  secure  its 
advantages  for  their  children.  As  it  is, 
the  obviously  excellent  results  of  the  j 
Catholic  schools  attract  as  many  pupils, 
both  non-Catholic  and  Catholic,  as  they 
can  accommodate.  In  this  way  they  are 
a  power  for  the  breaking  down  of  preju-  \ 
dice  and  misunderstanding,  and  an  un-  ; 
failing  aid  in  spreading  religion,  for  the  ' 
influence  that  makes  itself  felt  in  the  life 
of  the  child  diffuses  itself,  in  turn,  in 
the  home. 

The  development  of  the  schools  is  re¬ 
stricted  chiefly  by  lack  of  money.  Its 
expense  is  a  heavy  drain  on  the  funds  of 
a  poor  parish.  High  schools,  moreover, 
are  needed  to  follow  up  the  work  begun 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Many  po¬ 
tential  leaders  are  lost  to  the  Church 
during,  and  one  may  say  by  reason  of, 
their  high  school  course  in  non-Catholic 
institutions.  This  is  a  serious  loss. 
Under  the  actual  circumstances,  the 
work  of  the  Church  could  be  furthered 
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by  the  cooperation  of  a  numerous  and 
educated  laity,  for  the  Negro  of  today 
is  more  than  ever  looking  to  the  leaders 
of  his  own  race.  Furthermore,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Catholic  lay  teachers  is  needed 
for  the  elementary  schools,  for  a  short¬ 
age  of  Sisters  and  of  competent  lay 
teachers  prevails.  Notwithstanding  the 
difficulties,  there  are  more  than  twenty- 
eight  Catholic  Negro  schools  giving  com¬ 
plete,  and  ten  others  giving  some  sec¬ 
ondary  courses. 

The  educational  program  for  Catholic 
Negroes  is  slowly  developing.  This  de- 
j  velopment  began  naturally  with  the  ele- 
j  mentary  schools,  and  these  now  exist  in 
j  practically  every  mission.  The  develop- 
I  ment  of  high  schools  and  colleges,  it  is 
I  true,  has  been  retarded,  mainly  because 
I  of  financial  difficulties,  but  the  need  of 
i  creating  facilities  for  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  of  Catholic  Negroes  is  distinctly 
recognized,  and  successful  efforts  are 
1  being  made  to  fill  it.  In  addition  to 
;  the  high  schools  mentioned  previously, 
i  there  is  one  Catholic  college,  Xavier 
j  College,  in  New  Orleans,  which  grad- 
I  uated  its  first  class  last  year, 
i  Mention  was  made  last  year  of  the 
I  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  va- 
i  rious  industrial  schools  for  Negroes. 
Each  of  these  institutions  is  continuing 
its  excellent  work. 

The  charitable  establishments,  which 
^  in  various  localities  provide  for  the  or- 
j  phan,  the  sick,  and  the 

j  Charitable  wayward,  devote  them- 
1  Institutions  selves  mainly  to  welfare 

work  among  Catholics. 
There  are  fifteen  child-caring  homes, 
I  sheltering  about  i,6oo  orphans  and  rear¬ 
ing  them  in  the  Faith.  There  are  also 
day  nurseries  in  Baltimore,  New  York, 
and  in  Milwaukee.  At  present  there  is 
one  hospital  exclusively  for  Negroes 
under  Catholic  auspices,  at  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  and  plans  are  being  made  and  funds 
collected  for  another,  to  be  located  in 
Chicago,  Ill.  Three  Houses  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  care  solely  for  delinquent 
Negro  girls  and  five  others  have  special 


HOUSE  OF  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD  FOR 
COLORED  GIRLS,  BALTIMORE, 
MARYLAND 

departments  for  them.  In  these  houses 
about  1,200  young  women,  who  have 
been  rescued  from  immoral  surround¬ 
ings,  are  being  taught  to  lead  right,  pure, 
and  honest  lives,  and  are  being  trained 
in  useful  occupations.  In  these  same 
institutions  many  abandoned  and  delin¬ 
quent  children  also  are  given  a  Catholic 
home  and  training.  The  need  of  work 
of  this  kind  is  becoming  accentuated,  for, 
as  statistics  show,  juvenile  delinquency 
^  among  the  Negroes  in  cities  is  increasing. 
This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  influence 
of  complex  city  life,  which  tends  to  dis¬ 
rupt  the  simple  mode  of  living  of  the 
Negro  newly  arrived  from  the  country. 
There  has  been  a  large  drifting  of  the 
rural  Negro  population  into  the  towns, 
in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the  North,  of 
recent  years.  In  these  larger  centers 
both  parents  are  frequently  forced  by 
their  occupations  to  be  absent  from  home 
during  the  day,  living  conditions  are 
poor,  and  the  child  is  exposed  to  new 
temptations.  Under  these  circumstances, 
many  children  can  be  prepared  for  an 
upright  Hire  and  a  useful  career  only  in 
religious  institutions  or  by  some  special 
oversight. 

The  common  decencies  of  existence  are 
frequently  lacking  in  the  homes  of  the 
Negroes  who  have  been  long  established 
in  the  city,  no  less  than  in  those  who 
have  just  come  from  the 
Social  rural  districts.  To  meet 

Welfare  the  spiritual  and  material 

needs  of  these  poor  people, 
extensive  social  work  is  being  carried  on 
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in  Baltimore,  Saint  Louis,  Boston,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Los  Angeles,  Atlantic  City, 
and  perhaps  in  other  places,  by  various 
sisterhoods,  whose  members  s^^stemati- 
cally  visit  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  fal- 
len-away  Catholic  Negro.  The  teachers 
in  the  schools  also  contribute  their  share 
to  work  of  this  kind,  especially  by  in¬ 
structions  in  the  care  of  the  health  and 
of  the  home,  and  by  cooperating  with 
civic  social  welfare  workers. 

Parish  halls,  which  are  found  in  con¬ 
nection  with  almost  every  mission  and 
parish,  are  also  in  their  way  social  cen¬ 
ters.  In  nearly  all  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages  the  church  is  the  one  whole¬ 
some  center  of  Negro  social  life.  In 
these  places  and  in  the  cities  also,  the 
parish  hall  provides  a  place  where  the 
pastor  can  bring  his  flock  together  in  a 
proper  environment. 

Whilst  the  progress  of  the  work  in 
every  line  is  notable,  the  organized  sup¬ 
port  which  is  given  to  it 
Financial  is  in  actual  figures  a  little 
Situation  greater  year  by  year  but 
in  relative  figures  it  is  di¬ 
minishing.  Many  of  the  older  and 
larger  establishments,  it  is  true,  are 
reaching  the  stage  of  self-support.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  actual  requirements  are 
yearly  becoming  greater,  as  the  new 
work  assumes  larger  proportions.  Many 
urgent  needs  are  left  unsatisfied.  The 
situation  is  truly  regrettable,  for  the  lack 
of  adequate  financial  assistance  is  se¬ 
riously  holding  back  a  work  of  real 
promise  and  of  real  importance.  Even 
the  consolidation  of  present  gains  is 
barely  possible,  with  all  the  generous  ef¬ 
fort  that  is  given  to  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  work,  by  the  very  results  that 
it  has  achieved,  shows  that  it  is  not  an 
uncertain  venture,  and  justifies  every 
dollar  that  has  been  put  into  it.  Past 
and  present  results  clearly  foreshow  what 
may  be  accomplished,  if  more  generous 
aid  can  be  obtained. 

The  statistical  information  on  page 
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24  gives  a  reasonably  accurate  picture 
of  the  work  at  present. 
Religious  Changes  of  some  impor- 
Statistics  tance  will  be  noted  «in  the 
statistics  of  the  Catholic 
Negro  population  of  several  dioceses. 
The  new  figures  seem  generally  to  be 
based  upon  the  returns  of  the  religious 
census  of  1926,  the  results  of  which  were 
made  available  during  this  past  year. 
These  showed  that  in  some  cases  the 
previous  estimates  had  been  considerably 
too  low  or  too  high.  In  most  instances, 
however,  no  great  changes  will  be  found. 
The  small  increases  here  are  mainly  due 
to  accessions  by  natural  increase  and  con¬ 
versions.  The  total  Catholic  Negro 
population  in  the  United  States  at  pres¬ 
ent,  according  to  these  revised  figures,  is 
approximately  214,437. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  reported  baptisms  is  less  than  the 
actual  number.  \Vhere  the  Negroes  are 
scattered  among  the  whites,  separate  rec¬ 
ords  are  not  usually  kept.  Many  bap¬ 
tisms,  especially  those  of  converts,  were 
not  reported  and  could  not  be  included 
in  the  figures. 


Views  of  Conditions  in  the  Metropolis 


NEW  YORK 

The  pastor  of  St.  Mark’s,  New  York 
City,  reports  that  since  our  last  report  a 
number  of  people  who  formerly  attended 
St.  Mark’s  have  moved  away  and  are 
now  attached  to  other  parishes  in  Har¬ 
lem.  The  regular  members  of  the  parish 
contribute  generously  to  the  support  of 
the  church,  but  diminishing  numbers  in¬ 
crease  the  burden  placed  upon  them. 
The  school  is  well  attended  by  both 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic  children,  and 
is  doing  good  work.  This  year  forty- 
three  children  finished  the  eighth  grade. 
A  number  of  non-Catholic  children  ex¬ 
press  the  desire  of  joining  the  Church, 
but  it  is  safer  to  put  off  their  Baptism 
until  the  year  of  their  graduation.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  this  is  produc¬ 
tive  of  better  and  more  lasting  results. 
We  have  in  the  parish  a  flourishing  Holy 
Name  Society  for  the  men,  and  a  well- 


attended  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
for  the  women.  Besides,  we  have  the 
usual  societies  for  the  children  and  young 
people. 

The  pastor  of  St.  Benedict’s,  New 
York  City,  says  that  he  would  like  to 
start  a  high  school  for  girls  and  a  sum¬ 
mer  camp  for  boys  and  girls. 

He  adds:  “The  prospects  are  not 
bright  owing  to  many  causes:  the  crowd¬ 
ing  into  the  city  of  colored  adventurers, 
men  and  women,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  the  islands  of  the  sea ;  the 
cramping  together  of  many  into  small 
quarters  where  but  a  few  could  dwell 
with  decency ;  the  lack  of  family  privacy, 
because  boarders  and  lodgers  must  be 
taken  in  to  help  pay  the  rent.  The  cost 
of  living  is  going  up  and  the  chances  for 
the  colored  man  to  get  steady  remunera¬ 
tive  labor  are  growing  less  all  the  time.” 
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Sturdy  Progress 

MOBILE 

The  work  among  our  Negro  Catholics 
is  progressing  very  favorably,  but  with¬ 
out  the  help  given  us  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  we  could  not  go  on. 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  attendance 
at  all  of  our  colored  schools  this  year. 
The  new  school  at  Apalachicola  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  will  be  opened  in  September. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  schools  in  Flor¬ 
ida  and  was  made  possible  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions.  We  are  already  assured  of  a  full 
school  next  year.  The  school  at  Tusca¬ 
loosa  has  almost  doubled  this  year.  We 
now  have  a  priest  stationed  there  who 
is  most  interested  in  the  work. 

I  make  my  appeal  for  the  usual  allot¬ 
ment  of  Mobile  and  for  an  additional 
$2,000,  if  possible,  for  enlargement  of 
our  colored  orphan  asylum.  We  have 
spent  $3,000  this  year  for  repairs  but  the 
building  is  too  small.  The  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  doing  wonderful  work 
in  this  institution.  I  realize  your  calls 
are  many  but  we  must  come  to  you  for 
help. 

^  T.  J.  Toolen, 
Bishop  of  Mobile. 


Zeal  and  Courage 

LITTLE  ROCK  | 

I 

HE  Negro  work  has  been  consider¬ 
ably  extended  in  this  diocese  during 
the  past  year.  The  new  mission  at  j 
Helena,  under  the  care  of  the  Holy  jj 
Ghost  Fathers,  was  opened  without  a 
single  Catholic  Negro  last  fall.  Up  to 
the  present.  Rev.  T.  A.  Murphy  has  i| 
baptized  thirteen  persons.  | 

The  diocese  has  been  put  to  great  ex-  j 
pense  in  developing  the  work.  It  has  I 
bought  and  paid  for  all  the  property  of 
the  Helena  and  of  the  North  Liltle  Rock 
Missions.  The  furnishing  of  the  priest’s 
house  in  Helena  was  also  paid  for  by  the 
diocese.  This  new  work,  made  possible  j 
by  an  initial  donation  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
M.,  will  have  to  be  completed.  To  com-  | 
plete  the  mission  buildings  in  North  Lit-  I 
tie  Rock  it  will  take  a  large  sum.  I 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  up-  I 
keep  of  the  mission  in  this  place.  The 
support  of  the  priest  and  the  Sisters  j 
must  be  provided  during  the  first  years  I 
of  the  mission’s  existence.  Our  own  I 
mission  fund,  which  depends  upon  a  | 
special  diocesan  collection,  now  cares  for 
five  priests  in  various  places. 

^  John  B.  Morris,  | 

Bishop  of  Little  Rock.  \ 
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A  Remarkable  Decade 


LAFAYETTE 

On  December  i6,  1928,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Jules  B.  Jeanmard,  Bishop  of  Lafayette, 
i  commemorated  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
his  entry  into  this  newly  erected  diocese 
with  a  solemn  Pontifical  Mass  in  St. 
Paul  Church,  the  parish  church  for  the 
colored  people  in  Lafayette.  On  that 
occasion,  a  report  of  the  work  in  this 
diocese  during  the  past  ten  years  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  colored  people  was  given  to 
the  large  congregation  made  up  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  all  colored  parishes  in 
the  diocese. 

Ten  years  ago,  there  were  only  two 
parishes  and  no  chapels  for  the  colored 
I  people  exclusively ;  there  are  at  present 
nine  parishes  and  seven  chapels.  At  the 
end  of  1918,  there  were  eleven  schools 
for  colored  children  with  an  enrollment 
;  of  1,700;  there  are  at  present  twenty- 
;  three  schools  with  over  4,000  pupils.  A 
I  new  chapel  will  be  erected  in  Abbeville 
'  before  the  end  of  this  year  1929. 

The  erection  and  maintenance  of  these 
j  churches  and  schools  were  made  possible 
j  by  the  generous  contributions  of  the 
i  Commission  and  of  Mother  Katharine 
!  Drexel.  Yet  these  contributions  have 
I  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  all  needs, 
j  Some  of  our  congregations  are  deeply  in 
debt  with  no  means  of  seeing  their  way 
through,  except  by  more  help.  Besides, 
some  of  the  older  school  buildings 
need  renovation,  as  the  school  in  Lebeau. 
The  erection  of  other  churches  and 
schools  becomes  imperative,  if  we  want 
to  hold  within  the  fold  those  who,  for 
lack  of  opportunity  of  attending  church 
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services  where  they  feel  at  home,  and  of 
giving  their  children  a  Christian  educa¬ 
tion,  are  on  the  verge  of  losing  their 
Faith.  In  this  diocese  the  problem  is 
not  the  conversion  of  non-Catholics,  but 
the  preservation  of  the  Faith  in  our  60,- 
000  colored  Catholics. 

As  our  people  are  poor  and  none  of 
the  congregations  self-supporting,  even 
having  in  consideration  the  fact  that  all 
our  lay  teachers  and  some  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  are  supported  by  the  generosity  of 
Mother  Katharine  Drexel,  I  venture  to 
say  that  $10,000  would  be  hardly  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  the  existing  institu¬ 
tions.  An  additional  donation  of  $5,000 
a  year  for  the  next  ten  years  will  help 
to  erect  new  churches  and  schools  where 
they  are  needed. 

(Rev.)  John  A.  Vigliero, 

Chancellor. 
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SI .  LOUIS. — The  Negro  missions 
continue  to  make  progress  in  the  dio¬ 
cese  and  the  attitude  of  the  colored  people 
generally  is  very  favorable  to  the  Church. 
They  are  beginning  to  see  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  become  Catholics,  but  they  are 
held  back  by  the  emotionalism  of  the 
various  sects  that  they  now  have  mem¬ 
bership  in.  Also  some  friction  is  caused 
by  the  migration  of  the  colored  people 
into  what  are  called  white  areas  in  the 
cities.  Generally  their  points  of  contact 
are  with  white  Catholics  and  the  result 
is  that  many  of  the  latter,  opposing  what 
they  call  the  intrusion  of  the  black  peo¬ 
ple,  impede  their  conversion. 

^  John  J.  Glennon, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Louis. 

Leavenworth.— The  Negro  mis- 

^  sion  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Our  Lady,  was  started  in  1924. 
The  Franciscan  Fathers  assumed  charge 
of  it  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop.  The 
diocese,  burdened  with  many  cares,  was 
unable  to  help  in  any  way  but  the  Fran¬ 


ciscans  of  the  Cincinnati  province,  al¬ 
though  nearly  half  of  the  Fathers  are 
engaged  in  mission  work,  did  all  that  was 
possible  for  the  mission. 

A  school  has  been  maintained  since  the 
first  year  at  great  sacrifice.  The  salaries 
of  two  Sisters,  and  all  the  other  expenses 
of  the  school  and  church,  must  be  paid.  1 
The  church  and  school  are  in  an  old 
residence.  The  chapel  is  too  small  and 
unsuitable  for  the  present  needs.  Addi¬ 
tional  room  is  needed  for  the  school. 

(Rev.)  Angelus  Schaefer,  O.F.M. 

ST.  JOSEPH. — When  the  site  for  the  | 
Negro  church  was  purchased  two  || 
years  ago,  two  lots  adjoining  it  were  in-  i! 
eluded  with  the  view  of  erecting  a  paro-  j* 
chial  school  and  residence.  | 

A  mission  for  Catholic  and  non-Cath-  | 
olic  Negroes  of  St.  Joseph  has  been  ar-  i: 
ranged  for  December  of  this  year.  A  l| 
Confirmation  class  of  adults  and  children  j 
will  be  ready  for  October.  j 

^  Francis  Gilfillan,  ! 

Bishop  of  St.  Joseph.  ' 

{Continued  on  page  19)  i 
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Galveston.  — Rev.  Robert 

Schertz,  a  5^oung  diocesan  priest, 
took  up  the  care  of  a  group  of  colored 
Catholics,  converts  of  Father  Huhn,  who 
have  been  abandoned  since  Father 
Huhn’s  death,  twenty  years  ago.  These 
people  live  in  the  woods  of  Washington 
County,  Texas.  Father  Schertz  drives 
forty-one  miles  to  give  them  Mass  in  the 
cabin  of  the  old  colored  grandma  who 
taught  them  the  prayers,  the  catechism, 
the  hymns  to  our  Blessed  Mother,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Te  Deum. 

On  October  lOth,  I  confirmed  twenty- 
eight  of  these  Negroes  on  grandma’s 
front  porch,  after  Father  Schertz  said 
Mass  at  which  more  than  thirty  received 
holy  Communion.  It  was  beautiful  to 
hear  these  simple  backwoods  Negroes 
sing  the  hymns  taught  them  by  this 
faithful  old  colored  woman. 

We  want  to  give  them  a  little  chapel. 
Can  you  help  us  in  any  way? 

We  could  grow  if  only  we  had  more 
money.  Father  Fitzpatrick  is  doing  good 
work  in  Galveston  through  the  high 
school.  Father  Schappert  in  Houston 
has  built  a  mission  chapel.  Houston  is 
too  big  a  city  to  have  only  one  church  for 
people  scattered  everywhere.  Father  St. 
Onge  at  Ames  had  to  build  a  new  church. 
He  has  easily  one  thousand  souls  there. 
We  have  loaned  all  the  diocesan  money 
we  can.  None  of  these  pay  us  a  penny 
interest,  and  I  suppose  we  will  never  get 
a  dollar  back. 

^  C.  E.  Byrne, 
Bishop  of  Galveston. 

SAN  ANTONIO.— We  are  more 
than  holding  our  own,  we  are 
slowly,  steadily  forging  ahead.  Our 
priests  are  doing  their  work  well  and 
the  converts  added  to  the  fold  during 
the  past  year  testify  to  the  zeal  and  ef¬ 
forts  of  our  Josephite  Fathers. 

Greater  results  would  be  obtained  had 
we  a  high  school  for  our  colored  chil¬ 
dren.  Then  the  good  work  begun  in 
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the  primary  schools  would  be  continued 
and  perfected  during  the  more  dangerous 
years  of  adolescence.  As  it  is  now,  the 
good  effected  in  our  elementary  schools 
is  largely  lost  when  our  children  leave 
us  and  fall  under  influences  that  are 
detrimental  to  faith  and  morals. 

We  are  sincerely  grateful  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  valuable  help  extended 
us.  The  life  of  our  colored  missions  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  vearly  allocation. 

Arthur  J.  Drossaerts, 
Archbishop  of  San  Antonio. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI.— I  have  at 
last  succeeded  in  getting  the  Jose¬ 
phite  Fathers  to  take  charge  of  the  col¬ 
ored  parish  here.  The  small  number  of 
people,  but  the  strategical  location  of 
the  place,  and  the  prospect  of  more  col¬ 
ored  people  coming  here,  due  to  our 
new  port,  will  make  it  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  to  obtain  outside  aid  from  the 
Commission  to  keep  up  this  congregation. 
It  we  fail  to  receive  the  usual  aid,  I 
will  have  to  close  the  center,  as  I  have 
no  other  way  to  raise  the  funds.  It  would 
be  a  pity,  especially  since  the  school  is 
well  attended  and  doing  much  good. 
The  usual  $i,8oo  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  place  going. 

E.  B.  Ledvina, 
Bishop  of  Corpus  Christi. 
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Dallas. — The  mission  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  was  opened  in  an 
old  drug  store  on  January  13,  1929. 
Through  the  generosity  of  our  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  J.  P.  Lynch,  who  contributed 
$1,000,  a  friend  in  Chicago  who  also 
contributed  $1,000,  and  another  friend 
in  Philadelphia  who  contributed  $3,000, 
a  substantial  brick  veneer  church  was 
erected  and  dedicated  on  June  9,  1929. 
The  prospect  for  a  flourishing  mission 
in  the  near  future  is  excellent. 

(Rev.)  N.  P.  Denis,  S.S.J. 


Prospects  at  St.  Peter’s  Mission  in 
Dallas  are  very  promising  this  year. 
Since  January  the  first  we  have  had 
twenty  Baptisms  and  we  look  for  twenty 
more  before  the  end  of  the  year.  At 
present  I  have  twelve  adults  under  in¬ 
struction. 

During  the  past  year  two  Sisters  and 
I  have  been  conducting  a  Sunday  school 
class  on  Sunday  afternoon  about  seven 
miles  from  our  mission.  We  have  about 
thirty-five  children  and  adults  in  this 
class.  We  hope  it  will  develop  into  a 
future  mission. 

(Rev.)  John  F.  Neifert,  S.S.J. 


Northern  New  York 

BUFFALO 

St.  Augustine’s,  the  only  church  for 
colored  Catholics  in  the  diocese  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Negro 
district,  and  the  parish  includes  a  large 
area.  It  serves  as  headquarters  for  the 
colored  Catholics  of  .the  city,  a  place 

where  they  can  feel  that  they  are  wel¬ 
come. 

The  spiritual  work  of  the  parish  is 
progressing  satisfactorily  j  more  numer¬ 
ous  conversions  are  being  effected  and 
the  reception  of  the  Sacraments  is  be¬ 
coming  more  frequent ;  in  a  word,  despite 
all  its  handicaps,  St.  Augustine’s  parish 
is  making  steady  progress. 

iji  William  Turner, 
Bishop  of  Buffalo. 


In  the  Spirit  of  St.  Francis 

MILWAUKEE 

St.  Benedict’s  Mission  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  home  and 
proper  education  for  colored  children, 
especially  for  those  who  lack  parental 
care.  The  great  number  of  applications 
for  admission  which  we  receive,  and  the 
fact  that  one-third  of  the  children  har¬ 
bored  at  the  mission  are  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  care  received  here,  prove 
that  this  institution  is  an  actual  neces¬ 
sity.  Whenever  possible,  parents  or 
guardians  pay  for  the  support  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  according  to  their  means,  but  in¬ 
come  from  this  source  in  the  past  has 
never  amounted  to  more  than  half  of 
the  actual  cost  of  maintaining  the  in¬ 
stitution.  ' 

At  present  the  institution  is  the  only  - 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  entire  northwest 
and  is  the  largest  private  institution  of  ' 
its  kind  in  the  state. 

The  course  of  studies  comprises  the 
regular  eight  grades,  besides  a  kinder¬ 
garten.  Graduates  of  the  school  attend 
outside  high  schools  under  supervision.  •  . 
The  institute  also  conducts  an  infirmary 
for  pupils,  with  a  registered  nurse  con¬ 
stantly  in  attendance,  and  a  dental  office 
attended  weekly  by  a  visiting  dentist. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  the 
institution  averages  about  275  a  year,  of 
whom  only  seventy  are  from  the  city. 
Salaries  are  paid  to  only  six  of  the  thirty 
members  of  the  staff ;  the  others  give 
their  time  and  labor. 

The  present  buildings  are  old  and  not 
fireproof.  For  this  reason  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  permit  was  granted  for  their  use. 

In  the  near  future  we  shall  be  forced  to 
erect  new  buildings  because  of  the  widen¬ 
ing  of  the  street,  and  this  will  place  a 
heavy  burden  of  debt  upon  the  mission,  y 
A  crying  need  is  a  day  nursery  for  the  ^ 
benefit  of  mothers  who  are  obliged  to  ^ 
work  during  the  day  and  who  must  place 
the  children  in  some  institution  during  ^ 
that  time.  At  present  the  mission  is  un¬ 
able  to  undertake  this  work. 

(Rev.)  Philip  Steffes,  O.M.Cap. 


Glimpses  of  Southern  Missions 


SAVANNAH. — The  work  among  the 
colored  people  in  the  diocese  has 
made  progress  during  the  past  year, 
thanks  to  the  zealous  efforts  and  untiring 
devotion  of  the  Fathers  of  the  African 
Missions  and  of  the  Sisters  who  conduct 
the  schools  and  the  orphanages. 

The  subsidy  of  the  Commission  is 
barely  enough  to  enable  us  to  carry  on 
the  work.  Our  colored  people  are  des¬ 
perately  poor.  I  have  worked  among 
the  Negroes  in  Washington,  where  many 
were  well  off  and  could  help  the  church. 
But  there  is  a  great  difference  here,  a  dif¬ 
ference  that  is  not  recognized  in  the 
north.  In  the  meantime,  money  from 
the  north  comes  freely  to  support  the 
missions  and  schools  under  Protestant 
auspices.  We  need  money  not  only  to 
establish  new  missions,  but  we  need  new 
schools  in  our  present  missions,  for  the 
school  is  our  best  means  of  bringing  these 
too  long  neglected  people  into  the 
Church. 

Michael  J.  Keyes^ 
Bishop  of  Savannah. 

Raleigh. — The  prospects  for  Ne- 
.  gro  work  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  are  most  hopeful.  Each  new 
unit  should  be  begun  in  such  a  way  as  to 


command  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
both  the  white  and  the  colored  races. 
A  school  under  the  care  of  Sisters  is  the 
first  requisite  for  abiding  results.  Our 
present  work  is  attracting  much  favor¬ 
able  comment  and  requests  to  begin  our 
work  in  other  cities  are  frequently  re¬ 
ceived.  In  one  generation  the  Catholic 
Church  could  be  functioning  actively  in 
every  city  of  North  Carolina  if  two  new 
units,  representing  $75,000,  were  started 
each  year.  Until  the  Catholic  Church 
in  America  faces  this  opportunity  with 
determination  involving  a  willingness  to 
send  Sisters  and  money,  no  great  results 
will  be  obtained.  After  another  thirty 
or  forty  years,  communism  and  socialism 
will  have  so  developed  among  the  colored 
people  that  the  Church  will  find  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  even  getting  a  hear¬ 
ing.  Humanly  speaking,  it  is  now,  or 
not  for  many  generations. 

William  J.  Hafey^ 
Bishop  of  Raleigh. 

Oklahoma.— If  the  diocese  is  al¬ 
lotted  as  a  minimum  the  amount 
received  last  year  from  the  American 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  we  will  be 
able  to  get  along  with  a  donation  for  the 
Negro  work  of  $i,ooo.  We  are  anxious 


NOT  ONE  YET  A  CATHOLIC;  CHILDREN  OF  ST.  MARY’S  MISSION,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 
Father  Charles  Hannigan  and  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
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Our  Negro  and  Indian  Missions 
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THE  SMALL  BOYS,  ST.  JAMES  SCHOOL,  ALEXANDRIA,  LOUISIANA 


to  do  something  for  the  little  congrega¬ 
tion  at  Hennessey  and  for  the  priest  who 
gives  his  time  to  it. 

(Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.)  R.  Sevens,  V.G. 


Belmont  abbey.— Splendid 

work  is  being  done  among  the  Ne¬ 
groes  in  this  vicinity.  They  have  a  good 
school,  with  a  bus  to  transport  the  chil¬ 
dren.  A  special  Mass  is  provided  for 
their  convenience  on  Sundays.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  are  receiving  close  personal 
attention,  with  the  result  that  a  number 
of  conversions  have  been  effected,  and 
what  is  of  more  importance,  a  number 
who  had  fallen  away  have  been  brought 
back  to  the  practice  of  their  religion. 
Vincent  Taylor,  O.S.B., 

A  bbot-Ordinary. 

Alexandria, — Very  good  work  is 

L  being  done  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
Fathers  and  by  the  Sisters  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work  of  the  Negro  mis¬ 
sions.  The  new  school  in  Shreveport 
has  already  an  attendance  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  pupils.  Three  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  in  charge  of  it  and  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  initial  success  and  with 
the  prospects  for  the  future. 

Too  little  money  is  available  for  our 


colored  work,  and  its  needs  are  ever 
increasing.  A  new  roof  is  now  needed 
on  the  church  at  Alexandria.  Over 
$2,000  is  still  due  on  the  property  in 
Shreveport.  Land  has  been  bought  for 
a  colored  church  in  Lake  Providence. 
Very  good  use  will  be  made  of  any  help 
than  can  be  spared  for  this  poor  diocese. 

If  the  necessary  financial  help  can  be 
secured  we  contemplate  starting  a  col¬ 
ored  parish  at  Natchitoches  and  building 
a  church  for  the  colored  Catholics  at  Lake 
Providence. 

C.  Van  de  Ven, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE. — We  should  have 
at  least  $5,000  to  maintain  the 
schools.  In  the  case  of  the  new  school 
in  Tampa,  about  $4,000  was  lost  by 
the  failure  of  a  bank  as  we  began  to 
build.  The  hank  has  not  reopened  and 
the  money  is  practically  entirely  lost. 
We  need  money  for  the  lay  teachers  who 
cannot  live  on  the  small  salaries  such  as 
the  Sisters  get.  We  are  obliged  to  bor¬ 
row  nearly  $10,000  to  pay  for  the  new 
school. 

Patrick  Barry, 
Bishop  of  St.  A ugustine . 


Successful  New  Work  in  Delaware 


WILMINGTON 

The  prospects  of  bringing  many  col¬ 
ored  people  of  this  diocese  into  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  are  brighter  now  than  they 
have  been  for  many  years. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  had  one 
church  for  colored  people  here  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  St.  Joseph’s.  Less  than  a  year 
ago  we  built  another  church  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city.  It  is  called  Our 
Mother  of  Mercy  and  is  a  very  attractive 
brick  edifice.  A  few  months  earlier  we 
opened  a  school  for  colored  children  in 
connection  with  St.  Joseph’s  Church, 
where  four  Pranciscan  nuns  are  now 
teaching.  This  school  is  working  won¬ 
ders  and  has  already  made  a  most  favor¬ 
able  impression  on  the  entire  Negro  col¬ 
ony.  A  year  ago  only  seventeen  children 
attended  it.  This  year  we  have  153, 
and  we  could  have  many  more  had  we 
the  means  to  support  additional  teachers. 
The  new  church.  Our  Mother  of  Mercy, 
is  also  proving  a  great  success.  Though 
a  fairly  spacious  building,  it  is  at  times 
crowded  to  the  doors. 

I  feel  convinced,  therefore,  that  the 


colored  man  in  Wilmington  is  coming 
to  believe  that  the  Catholic  Church  is 
interested  in  him  and  that  this  belief  in 
turn  is  causing  him  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  We  are  par¬ 
ticularly  blessed  in  the  priest  who  has 
charge  of  our  Negro  work,  Rev.  C.  F. 
Rebesher,  S.S.J.  He  is  a  most  apostolic 
man,  whose  entire  time  is  spent  among 
the  colored  folk  and  who  has  thoughts 
for  nothing  else  but  their  conversion. 
God  will  surely  bless  his  work. 

We  are,  consequently,  making  prog¬ 
ress,  but  despite  this  fact,  we  are  only 
scratching  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
be  cultivated.  We  have  two  churches 
and  one  school  for  colored  people.  All 
three  institutions  are  in  the  city  of  Wil¬ 
mington.  In  the  rest  of  that  vast  terri¬ 
tory  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Del¬ 
aware  to  Cape  Charles  at  the  end  of  the 
peninsula  the  Negro  field  is  entirely  un¬ 
touched.  It  must  remain  so  until  special 
financial  help  is  given  us. 

^  E.  J.  Fitzmaurice, 
Bishop  of  Wilmington. 


JUNIOR  HOLY  NAME.  ONLY  FOUR  BAPTIZED  CATHOLICS  AMONG  THEM 

St.  Joseph’s  Mission,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
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Progressive  New  High  School 


LOUISVILLE 

Father  Cotton  asked  me  to  give  you 
some  information  in  regard  to  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Colored  High  School.  Last  fall 
we  enrolled  twenty-seven  boys  and  girls, 
two  of  whom  finished  the  fourth  year 
this  spring.  There  were  four  teachers 
on  the  staff,  three  of  whom  were  em¬ 
ployed  the  full  time.  Two  Sisters 
taught  the  regular  classes  in  all  subjects. 
A  lay  teacher  was  in  charge  of  the  home 
*  economics  department.  This  consisted 
of  instructions  in  domestic  science  for  all 
the  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls,  and  in 
sewing  for  girls.  The  music  department 
was  in  charge  of  a  lay  teacher.  These 
four  teachers  are  all  college  graduates. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  school 
year,  the  State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  inspected  the  school  and  ac¬ 
credited  it  as  a  class  A  high  school. 

The  prospect  for  the  coming  year  is 
encouraging.  The  eleven  pupils  who 
finished  the  eighth  grade  at  Saint  Au¬ 
gustine’s  will  enter  the  high  school. 
Assuming  that  the  present  student  body 


will  return,  we  could  have  an  enrolment 
of  approximately  forty  pupils. 

The  minimum  cost  of  running  the 
school  is  $2,000  a  year.  This  cost  will 
increase  with  the  enrolment  and  very 
likely  the  increase  will  be  felt  next  year, 
owing  to  the  stricter  requirements  of 
the  State.  Last  year  $500  was  received 
from  the  Commission  and  the  balance 
was  made  up  from  the  proceeds  of  en¬ 
tertainments  and  donations.  More 
equipment  will  be  needed  as  the  enrol¬ 
ment  increases  and  this,  of  course,  will 
add  to  the  expenses. 

This  year  there  is  prospect  of  erecting 
another  school  and  church  for  the  col¬ 
ored  people  in  Briartown,  near  Spring- 
held,  Kentucky.  A  large  number  of 
Catholics  are  gathered  in  this  town  and 
for  the  lack  of  a  school  and  church  are 
frequenting  the  Protestant  churches  and 
joining  secret  societies.  The  colored 
people  themselves  have  been  clamoring 
for  a  church  and  school,  and  plans  are 
now  being  formed  to  meet  this  need. 
(Rt.  Rev.)  G.  W.  Schuhmann,  V.G. 


CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS  CLASSES,  ST.  JOSEPH’S  HIGH  SCHOOL,  MERIDIAN,  MISS. 
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Missions  in  Illinois 


Belleville. — As  weii  stated  in 

Father  Harrington’s  report,  the 
Negro  work  in  the  diocese  is  fast  out- 
I  growing  the  resources  available. 

I  The  parishes  of  the  city  of  East  St. 

Louis  have  in  the  past  given  generous 
I  assistance  toward  this  work.  However, 

;  on  account  of  special  undertakings,  they 
are  not  able  to  assist  the  Negro  mission 
as  much  as  they  would  wish  to. 

I  In  Cairo,  where  the  other  mission  of 
I  the  African  Mission  Fathers  is  located, 
the  Catholic  people  on  account  of  indus- 
i  trial  conditions  find  it  rather  difficult  to 
I  assist  in  supporting  the  Negro  mission 
!  to  the  extent  that  the  work  requires. 

I  ^  Henry  Althoff, 

'  Bishop  of  Belleville. 


i  During  the  past  year  the  number  of 
;  conversions  has  more  than  doubled  that 
of  any  previous  year.  A  new  mission, 
consisting  of  a  church  and  school,  has 
been  opened  in  the  extreme  southern  part 
of  the  diocese.  Progress  there  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  considerably  handicapped  by 
lack  of  funds,  due  to  the  poverty  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  district.  Last  year  we  applied 
for  a  special  grant  for  this  new  enter¬ 
prise,  but  without  success. 

!  This  year  there  has  been  a  large  Con¬ 
firmation  class  and  graduating  class,  all 
converts,  at  St.  Augustine’s,  East  St. 
i  Louis.  The  membership  and  school  at- 
I  tendance  are  beginning  to  outgrow  our 
church  and  classroom  accommodations. 

I  Everything  is  growing  except  our  funds. 

!  The  local  parishes  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  help  us  along  and  we  make  application 
for  a  special  grant  of  at  least  $3,000 
from  the  Commission  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  annual  allocation. 

(Rev.)  P.  Harrington,  S.M.A. 

PEORIA. — Last  year  the  late  Bishop 
Dunne  blessed  a  new  church  for 
Negroes,  St.  Augustine’s,  in  Danville, 
Ill.,  a  city  of  this  diocese.  The  Very 
Reverend  Dean  O’Reilly,  realizing  the 


IN  BLESSED  SACRAMENT  PROCESSION 

need  of  a  church  for  the  Negroes,  bor¬ 
rowed  money,  bought  an  old  synagogue 
and  had  it  fitted  up  for  this  purpose. 
One  Mass  is  said  there  every  Sunday. 
The  colored  people  of  the  city  are  few 
in  number  and  poor.  The  expense  of 
the  mission  is  quite  a  burden  for  the 
white  parish.  Might  we  ask  for  a  small 
annual  allowance?  It  would  be  a  great 
help  and  we  would  appreciate  it  deeply. 
(Very  Rev.)  G.  T.  Bergan^ 
Administrator  of  the  Diocese. 


The  Work  in  the  Middle  West 

{Continued  from  page  12) 

ANSAS  CITY.— St.  Monica  Par¬ 
ish  is  doing  well.  Expenses  are 
great,  especially  on  account  of  'repairs. 
We  hope  to  reach  more  people  by  the 
branch  Sunday  schools  and  the  volunteer 
cooperation  of  a  number  of  ladies  to  teach 
the  branch  schools. 

^  Thomas  F.  Lillis, 
Bishop  of  Kansas  City. 

MAHA. — St.  Benedict’s  in  Omaha 
has  a  splendid  school  which  will  do 
excellent  work  if  given  the  funds  to  carry 
on.  Five  thousand  dollars  would  not 
seem  excessive,  considering  the  present 
debt  of  $16,000  and  the  meagre  resources 
available. 

^  Joseph  F.  Rummel, 

Bishop  of  Omaha. 
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RICHMOND 

We  are  preparing  to  extend  our  work 
in  Norfolk  and  are  planning  to  open  a 
new  school  for  the  colored  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1930.  One  of  our  diocesan  priests 
has  volunteered  for  this  work  and  he  is 
at  present  living  with  Father  Warren  in 
Norfolk  and  looking  over  the  field,  in 
order  to  decide  just  where  this  work 
should  center. 

Our  schools  are  already  overcrowded 
and  we  are  forced  to  turn  many  appli¬ 
cants  away.  The  standard  of  our  schools 
is  now  fixed  and  we  can  compete 
very  successfully  with  larger  and  well- 
equipped  public  schools. 

The  Catholic  Church  among  the  col¬ 
ored  people  now  has  a  high  standing  and 
is  very  favorably  regarded  by  many. 
The  time  seems  to  be  ripe  for  reaching 
out  further  and  increasing  the  number 
of  our  churches  and  schools  for  them. 
Andrew  J.  Brennan^ 
Bishop  of  Richmotid . 

There  are  in  Richmond  65,000  col¬ 
ored  people,  of  whom  our  mission  in  the 
Jackson  Ward  reaches  immediately  about 


30,000.  Each  of  the  other  sections  of 
the  city  should  have  a  school. 

I  do  beg  for  our  present  organization 
more  money.  The  burden  is  back-break¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  we  are  offering  too  much 
and  yet  we  are  most  eager  to  offer  more. 
But  we  have  gone  beyond  the  limit  of 
our  resources  and  humbly  beg  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  extend  more  aid  so  that  what 
we  have  labored  to  build  may  not  fail. 

The  burden  of  this  work  should  not 
rest  on  a  few  priests.  Catholic  shoulders 
everywhere  should  lend  support  to  this 
work  of  the  Church. 

(Rev.)  Joseph  B.  Glenn,  S.S.J. 

Wonderful  possibilities  exist  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  for  bringing  converts  into  the 
Church.  Without  the  splendid  help  of 
the  Commission  in  the  past,  little  or 
nothing  would  have  been  done.  The 
mission  continues  to  grow,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  many  leave  here  for  north¬ 
ern  cities.  Upon  careful  check  I  have 
found  out  that  these  converts  do  remain 
faithful  to  the  Church  and  find  their  way 
into  northern  and  western  parishes. 

(Rev.)  Vincent  D.  Warren,  S.S.J. 


GRADUATING  CLASS,  1929,  VAN  DE  VYVER  INSTITUTE,  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

Rev.  Joseph  B.  Glenn,  S.S.J.,  President 
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Work  of  the  Josephite  Fathers 


Encouraged  by  the  generous  aid  here¬ 
tofore  given  by  the  Commission  to  the 
work  of  the  Fathers  of  St.  Joseph’s  So¬ 
ciety,  it  is  with  grateful  heart  that  I 
submit  the  accompanying  report  of  our 
work  for  the  year  1928.  In  expressing 
my  gratitude  I  am  at  the  same  time  voic¬ 
ing  the  sentiments  of  all  our  Fathers 
who,  with  confidence  equal  to  my  own, 
look  for  a  continuance  of  that  paternal 
interest  which  has  enabled  us  to  carry 
on  and  expand  the  work  of  the  missions 
to  a  most  needy  portion  of  the  millions 
who  still  walk  in  the  darkness  of  spirit¬ 
ual  night. 

Since  my  last  report  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  work  on  our  new  seminary  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  was  begun.  We 
had  hoped  to  be  able  to  report  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  new  project,  but  circum¬ 
stances  delayed  the  building  operations, 
with  the  result  that  the  new  seminary 
will  not  be  completed  until  early  in 
1930.  While  the  building  of  the  new 
seminary  fills  a  long  felt  need,  it  neces¬ 
sitates  a  large  financial  outlay,  and,  but 
for  the  help  extended  to  us,  would  be  an 
utter  impossibility.  The  people  among 
whom  we  labor  are  poor,  so  poor  that 
few  of  our  missions  are  self-supporting. 
Little  or  nothing  is  to  be  expected  from 
them ;  hence,  we  must  look  elsewhere  lor 
means  to  carry  our  plans  to  fruition. 

This  new  and  larger  seminary  will 
enable  us  better  to  keep  pace  with  our 
college  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  which  will 
continue  to  prepare  larger  classes  lor  the 
course  in  Philosophy  than  even  the  most 
sanguine  anticipated.  The  work  of  the 
Negro  missions  is  not  one  that  appeals 
very  strongly  to  American  youth ;  still, 
we  have  been  signally  blessed  with  voca¬ 
tions  and  each  year  affords  added  proof 
of  divine  approval  of  our  work.  Once 
our  seminary  is  completed,  we  shall  be 
able  to  accommodate  a  much  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  students  than  is  now  possible. 

A  comparison  between  this  report  and 
that  of  last  year  shows  a  notable  increase 
along  all  lines  of  missionary  effort. 


Briefly  stated,  the  increases  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Membership  in  our  congregations 
increased  by  1,854;  the  number  of  Bap¬ 
tisms  increased  by  172  infants  and  eighty 
adults;  in  our  schools  are  706  more  chil¬ 
dren,  while  fifteen  Sisters  and  four  lay 
teachers  have  been  added  to  our  teaching 
staff.  Over  and  above  the  improvements 
made  to  several  of  our  mission  buildings, 
three  new  churches  and  two  new  schools 
were  built.  Engaged  in  the  work  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Society  are  eighty-four  priests, 
205  Sisters,  and  sixty-nine  lay  teachers. 
Catholic  Negroes  under  our  care  total 
58,948,  while  11,613  children  attend 
our  schools. 

As  in  the  past,  I  now  appeal  most  ear¬ 
nestly  to  the  Commission  for  a  generous 
allotment  for  our  work.  The  $6,000 
which  has  been  given  us  in  the  past  goes 
towards  the  maintenance  of  our  college 
and  seminary. 

The  heavy  burden  incident  to  the  erec- 
{Coiitliiiied  on  page  23) 


REV.  A.  A.  LA  PLANTE  AND  ALTAR  BOYS 
St.  Peter  Claver’s  Church,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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Our  Negro  and  Indian  Missions 


Mississippi  Missions 

NATCHEZ 

The  funds  given  us  each  year  by  the 
Commission  are  divided  among  all  Negro 
and  Indian  parishes  in  this  diocese. 
Without  this  help  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  carry  on. 

The  school  is  the  most  effective  means 
of  conversions.  Here  we  can  form  ef¬ 
fective  contacts  that  can  not  be  made  in 
any  other  way.  Considering  the  small 
number  of  our  Catholic  Negroes,  their 
poverty,  and  the  fact  that  large  schools 
have  to  be  maintained  in  their  midst,  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  without  outside 
aid  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  existing  institutions. 

I  might  add  further  that  I  have  for  a 
long  time  contemplated  opening  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  mission  in  a  city  where  there 
is  promise  of  much  good  resulting  from 
it.  Thus  far  I  have  been  unable  to  do 
so  because  of  the  problem  of  its  support. 

I  would  hesitate  to  allot  to  it  part  of  the 
$6,000  received  annually  from  the  Com¬ 
mission,  because  this  would  necessitate 
reducing  the  allotments  that  are  made 
to  the  other  Negro  missions.  These  are 
struggling  hard  and  any  withdrawal  of 
funds  from  them  would  weaken  them. 

I  pray  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when 
this  project  may  be  safely  undertaken. 

R.  O.  Gerow^ 
Bishop  of  Natchez. 


Solid  Development  in  Charleston 

CHARLESTON 

We  are  making  great  efforts  to  realize  \ 
our  project  of  a  new  school  building  for 
the  Immaculate  Conception  Mission, 
Charleston,  by  September,  1930.  We 
have  on  hand  $20,000  for  the  building. 

An  architect  is  preparing  plans  and 
studying  how  to  give  us  a  twelve-room 
school  of  type  required  for  $55,000. 

We  consider  the  new  school  urgent 
for  these  reasons : 

Over  one  hundred  children  have  been 
turned  away  for  lack  of  room. 

The  children  we  have  are  not  ade¬ 
quately  provided  for.  One  room  has 
ninety  children  crowded  in  a  space  meant 
for  thirty  or  forty.  Toilet,  heating  and 
seating  accommodations  are  bad. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  the  j 
city  for  better  public  school  accommoda-  [ 
tions  for  colored  children.  Just  as  soon  1 
as  an  adequate  public  school  is  provided  | 

for  the  neighborhood,  we  shall  cease  to  | 

hold  many  children,  unless  we  have  sat-  i 
isfactory  buildings  and  equipment.  A  . 
modern  public  school  for  Negroes  was 
opened  in  another  part  of  town  during  i, 
the  past  year.  We  must  solidly  estab-  j 
lish  ourselves  in  proper  buildings  before  I 

it  is  too  late.  At  present  the  best  Negro  I 

element  is  attending  our  schools. 

Emmet  M.  Walsh,  I 

Bishop  of  Charleston.  ! 


FATHER  STEPHEN  G.  SWEENEY,  S.S.J.,  WITH  ALTAR  BOYS,  ST.  PHILOMENA’S 

CHURCH,  PASS  CHRISTIAN,  MISSISSIPPI 


The  Rewards  of  Earnest  Effort 


r 


NEW  ORLEANS 

I  am  very  pleased  to  inform  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  the  Negro  churches,  mis¬ 
sions,  schools,  and  charitable  institutions 
in  this  archdiocese  continue  to  show  a 
very  gratifying  increase  in  efficiency  and 
in  the  number  of  conversions  and  the 
return  of  fallen-away  Catholics.  For  all 
this  the  credit  is  due  to  the  apostolic  zeal 
and  self-sacrifice  of  the  priests  and  Sisters 
engaged  in  the  ministry  of  evangelizing 
our  colored  brethren  and  of  imparting 
a  truly  Christian  education  to  their  chil¬ 
dren.  For  this  great  improvement  in 
religion  and  education  we  owe  no  small 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Commission  for 
its  generous  help  in  the  past,  and  to  the 
Rev.  Edward  C.  Kramer,  who  by  his 
indefatigable  zeal  has  made  it  possible 
for  poor  pastors  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
their  lay  teachers.  We  must  add  that 
our  colored  charitable  institutions  re¬ 
ceive  substantial  aid  from  our  local  Com¬ 
munity  Chest,  to  which  our  colored  Cath¬ 
olics  contribute  generously  according  to 
their  means. 

Since  our  last  report  we  have  estab¬ 
lished  the  new  parish  of  St.  Raymond  in 
a  suburban  section  of  the  city,  where 
there  is  a  large  number  of  colored  people. 
They  have  now  a  church  and  school, 
which  are  a  worthy  tribute  to  their  zeal 
and  self-sacrifice.  Thanks  to  the  zeal  of 
the  Josephite  Fathers,  the  number  of 
children,  Catholics  and  converts  attend¬ 
ing  the  school  shows  a  steady  increase. 

Our  colored  brethren  gratefully  ap¬ 
preciate  the  benefits  and  consolations  of 
the  gift  of  Faith  and  they  realize  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  truly  Christian  education 
for  their  children.  The  sacrifices  they 
make  from  their  own  slender  means  for 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  their 
churches  and  schools  are  a  noble  tribute 
to  their  faith  and  piety. 

We  have  also  received  into  the  arch¬ 
diocese  two  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  the 
Divine  Word.  These  Fathers  have 
charge  of  the  colored  churches  and  mis¬ 
sions  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 


EIGHTH  GRADE  GRADUATES  1929 
St.  Peter  Claver’s  School,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Rev.  A.  A.  La  Plante 

River  for  a  distance  of  some  sixty  miles 
below  the  city.  Animated  with  mission¬ 
ary  spirit  and  zeal,  they  are  successfully 
continuing  the  work  for  which  the  late 
Father  Girault  de  la  Congnais  gave  his 
life  of  many  years  of  apostolic  labor  and 
self-sacrifice. 

^  J.  W.  Shaw, 
Archbishop  of  'New  Orleans. 


Work  of  the  Josephite  Fathers 

{Continued  from  page  21 ) 

tion  of  our  new  seminary  urges  me  to 
beg  a  special  allotment  of  $10,000  to 
help  us  reduce  our  debt  and  meet  interest 
charges  on  a  loan  of  $300,000.  It  is 
only  our  trust  in  the  generosity  of  the 
Commission  and  in  the  charity  of  our 
other  friends  that  gives  us  courage  to 
face  the  tremendous  task  which  our 
latest  undertaking  entails. 

I  feel  tliat  the  Commission  fully  real¬ 
izes  the  motives  which  urge  me  to  stress 
my  appeal  of  this  year.  The  condition 
of  our  colored  population  can  not  fail 
to  touch  the  hearts  of  all  who  long  for 
the  spread  of  Christ’s  Kingdom.  Time 
and  again  the  American  hierarchy  has 
manifested  its  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
colored  missions,  but  it  is  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  we  turn,  because  of  its  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  our  missions  and 
its  greater  realization  of  their  needs. 
(Very  Rev.)  Louis  B.  Pastorelli, 
S.S.J.,  Superior-General. 
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Negro  Missions* 


Diocese 

Catholics 

Churches 

Alexandria . 

6,584 

7 

Bahama  Islands .... 

5 ,  cco 

1 1 

Baltimore . 

26 , cco 

15 

Belleville . 

275 

2 

Belmont  Abbey . 

1 10 

I 

Brooklyn . 

12, cco 

I 

Buffalo . 

200 

I 

Chicago . 

4,  COO 

I 

Cincinnati . 

I  ,  2CO 

3 

Charleston . 

700 

3 

Cleveland . ! . 

850 

I 

Columbus . 

200 

I 

Corpus  Christ! . 

100 

I 

Covington . 

120 

I 

Dallas . 

350 

2 

Detroit . 

I  ,  200 

2 

Galveston . 

10,080 

7 

Indianapolis . 

500 

I 

Kansas  City . 

800 

I 

Lafayette . 

60,000 

15 

Leavenworth . 

700 

3 

Little  Rock . . 

514 

5 

Los  Angeles . 

0 

0 

1— 1 

I 

Louisville. .  : . . 

2,300 

3 

Milwaukee . 

450 

I 

Mobile . 

5,000 

18 

Nashville . 

3 

Natchez . 

3,620 

17 

New  Orleans .  .• . 

35. cco 

13 

New  York . 

1 2, coo 

2 

Oklahoma . 

1 , 4C0 

5 

Omaha . 

3C0 

I 

Philadelphia . 

3.305 

5 

Pittsburgh . 

0 

0 

I 

Raleigh . 

480 

4 

Richmond . 

2,058 

6 

St.  Augustine . 

1 , 600 

6 

St.  Joseph . 

75 

I 

St.  Louis . 

5 , 000 

4 

St.  Paul . 

650 

I 

San  Antonio . 

1 , 000 

3 

Savannah . 

1,700 

6 

Wilmington . . 

350 

3 

Total . 

.  .  211,437 

189 

Baptisms 


Priests 

Infants 

Adults 

Schools 

Pupils 

5 

239 

10 

1 

1 , 164 

7 

176 

352 

12 

879 

23 

792 

283 

18 

2,948 

4 

20 

68 

2 

278 

I 

6 

4 

I 

31 

2 

98 

100 

1 

165 

I 

2 

9 

0 

0 

3 

117 

175 

I 

1.085 

4 

12 

167 

3  . 

603 

3 

8 

29 

4 

558 

1 

I 

145 

I 

2 

23 

I 

129 

I 

4 

8 

I 

90 

I 

8 

10 

I 

25 

2 

7 

26 

I 

345 

2 

40 

65 

0 

0 

8 

327 

43 

5 

998 

I 

8 

6 

I 

65 

I 

6 

35 

2 

183 

13 

1. 793 

46 

22 

4.176 

3  - 

15 

42 

3 

230 

5 

38 

22 

6 

521 

I 

25 

22 

I 

200 

2 

75 

27 

9 

537 

3 

113 

9 

I 

267 

10 

148 

171 

17 

1.625 

3 

9 

65 

3 

293 

14 

126 

99 

13 

2.317 

21 

1.373 

165 

22 

5,006 

7 

310 

116 

4 

1 ,006 

4 

43 

95 

2 

284 

I 

10 

17 

I 

95 

9 

176 

149 

5 

781 

I 

10 

3 

0 

0 

4 

43 

24 

5 

749 

7 

56 

196 

5 

2,109 

3 

24 

56 

6 

949 

I 

1 1 

6 

0 

0 

8 

150 

200 

6 

690 

I 

0 

0 

3 

8 

12 

3 

372 

10 

72 

124 

6 

1,718 

3 

12 

26 

2 

235 

208 

6,512 

3,105 

204 

33,851 

*These  figures  are  taken  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Bishops  to  the  Commission  or  from 
the  reports  of  pastors,  and  are  statistics  for  the  year  1928-29.  In  a  few  instances,  the  statistics 
for  baptisms  are  incomplete.  The  number  of  Catholic  Negroes  in  dioceses  which  are  not  listed 
totals  about  8,000. 
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Prospects  in  Tennessee 


NASHVILLE 

The  results  already  obtained  here  in 
Memphis  and  the  promise  of  even  more 
abundant  fruit  in  the  future,  are  a  source 
of  consolation  and  encouragement  to  me. 
During  the  two  years  that  I  have 
labored  here,  the  grace  of  God  has  led 
eighty-nine  converts  into  the  true  fold. 
From  the  way  they  are  coming  in  I 
know  the  number  will  be  well  over  the 
hundred  mark  before  the  year  is  over. 
Every  Sunday  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  non-Catholic  visitors  attend  the 
'  services.  Everywhere  I  go  either  among 
i  my  Catholic  parishioners  or  among  non- 
!  Catholic  friends  and  well-wishers,  I  am 
I  told  that  more  notice  is  being  taken  of 
i  the  Catholic  Church  and  more  interest 
;  manifested  in  the  Catholic  religion  than 
j  ever  before.  Some  of  the  recent  con- 
’  verts  are  real  lay  missionaries  through 
their  activities  in  spreading  Catholic  lit- 
:  erature  and  personally  conducting  non- 
Catholics  to  the  church  services.  Their 
1  enthusiasm  and  zeal  are  an  inspiration 
I  as  well  as  a  delight  to  me. 

1  If  a  donation  of  $10,000  could  be  ob- 
;  tained  to  start  a  mission  in  South  Mem- 
I  phis  where  45,000  colored  people  reside, 

I  I  know  that  wonderful  success  would 
i  attend  such  a  venture.  The  soil  there 
I  is  so  ready  that  it  is  a  pity  we  have 
I  not  the  means  to  plant  the  seed  of  truth 
and  cultivate  it. 

(Rev.)  James  B.  Albert^  S.S.J. 

The  progress  of  St.  Joseph’s  Mission, 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  since  its  start  thirteen 
years  ago,  has  been  slow  and  rather  dis¬ 
couraging  to  those  who  have  been  in 
charge* of  it.  But  the  past  year  has 
filled  us  with  hope  that  the  future  will 
see  us  making  much  greater  strides,  for 
twenty-nine  received  the  Sacrament  of 
Confirmation. 

Our  school  has  attracted  a  nice  type 

]  of  children,  who  are  our  hope.  We  are 

!  handicapped  by  having  only  nine  grades, 

d  when  we  should  have  the  full  twelve. 
:i 


SISTER  OF  CHARITY  AND  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

St.  Anthony’s,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

We  have  the  room  but  lack  the  teacher 
and  the  equipment.  When  the  children 
leave  us  to  finish  their  other  three  grades, 
they  go  to  a  colored  Methodist  school, 
the  head  of  which  is  a  bishop.  This 
nullifies  much  of  our  work. 

Another  feature  of  our  work  here  is 
the  library,  the  only  one  for  colored  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  city.  To  heat,  light,  and 
supply  this  is  an  additional  expense  but 
is  money  well  spent. 

Here  we  must  do  something  continu¬ 
ally  to  attract  and  draw  the  people  and 
show  them  we  are  their  friends.  With 
an  increase  of  funds  our  mission  will  go 
ahead  with  much  greater  progress. 
(Rev.)  James  V.  Finegan,  S.S.J. 


I  have  established  three  societies  here 
in  Nashville,  the  Children  of  Mary,  the 
Holy  Name  Society,  and  the  Sodality. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  different 
societies  go  to  holy  Communion  on  the 
Sunday  appointed,  but  to  get  them  to 
become  even  monthly  communicants  is 
not  easy,  due  to  the  fact  that  heretofore 
most  of  them  were  satisfied  to  go  only 
once  or  twice  a  year.  I  send  these 
members  postal  cards  a  few  days  before 
their  Sunday,  notifying  them  of  their 
obligation  as  to  Confession  and  holy 
Communion. 

(Rev.)  Michael  J.  Neary,  S.S.J. 
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A  conspicuous  point  in  the  subjoined 
reports  of  the  Indian  missions  is  the 
importance  that  bishops  and  missionaries 
attach  to  the  Catholic  schools.  No 
phase  of  the  work  is,  in 
Importance  their  judgment,  of  greater 
of  School  consequence  than  this. 

They  regard  the  Catholic 
school  as  the  most  practical  and  effective 
agency  of  religious  training  and  as  a 
prime  factor  in  the  work  of  the  Catholic 
apostolate.  It  can  be  seen  also  from  the 
reports  that  the 
principal  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  and 
of  effort  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the 
mission  school. 

The  school  is 
not  merely  a  use¬ 
ful  adjunct,  it  is 
the  right  arm  of 
the  missionary. 

Without  it,  the 
sphere  of  his  effort 
is  so  contracted 
that  results  are 
rarely  profound, 
permanent,  or  ex¬ 
tensive.  Impor¬ 
tant  as  the  school 
is  in  normal  paro¬ 
chial  work,  it  is 
even  more  important  in  the  Indian  mis¬ 
sion  field. 

In  the  first  place,  the  school  is  for  the 
missionary  not  only  a  medium  of  easy 
access  to  his  young  charges,  but  it  is  the 
only  practical  medium  of  contact  with 
them  where  his  flock,  actual  or  prospec¬ 
tive,  is  unsettled,  widely  scattered,  and 
untrained,  such  as  is  the  case,  for  in¬ 
stance,  with  the  Apache,  the  Navajo,  the 
Ute,  the  Sioux,  and  other  nomadic  tribes. 
The  alternative,  the  work  of  the  itinerant 
missionary,  is  all  but  ineffectual  in  these 
circumstances,  and  little  in  the  way  of 
definite  and  lasting  results  usually  comes 
of  such  casual  and  infrequent  contacts. 


However,  the  real  reason  for  the  mis¬ 
sion  school  is  that,  in  the  actual  condi¬ 
tions  existing  almost  universally  now,  it 
is  the  one  effective  means  of  rearing  a 
Catholic  generation.  The  influence  of 
Indian  home  life  is  not  generally  a  posi¬ 
tive  force  for  good  but  is  conducive  rather 
to  a  way  of  living  that  is 
Function  not  Christian.  The  school 

of  School  everywhere  helps  to  cor¬ 

rect  this  situation.  It 
creates  an  environment  about  the  child 

which  is  favorable 
to  the  development 
of  the  Christian 
life.  Experience 
as  well  as  theory 
shows  that  the  su¬ 
pernatural  virtues 
must  be  grafted 
upon  the  natural. 
The  latter  do  not 
grow  readily  in  the 
soil  of  ignorance, 
indolence,  wretch¬ 
edness,  and  sick¬ 
ness,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  heritage  of 
the  Indian.  The 
child  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the 
adult  is  affected  by 
its  surroundings. 
In  order  to  lift  religiously  or  intellec¬ 
tually  any  backward  or  semi-civilized 
people,  their  mode  of  living  must  be 
raised.  Words  alone  exert  little  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  uncultured  person’s  outlook 
on  life.  He  learns  chiefly  through  what 
he  sees  and  by  what  he  does.  For  this 
reason,  the  steady  good  example  of  the 
Catholic  life  in  the  school  and  his  own 
practice  of  it  there  are  his  best  teachers. 
Christianity,  in  any  case,  is  a  way  of  life 
as  well  as  a  faith,  and  as  such  unques¬ 
tionably  requires  adequate  training  by 
word,  by  example,  and  by  doing. 

It  is  true  that  Catholicity  is  a  religion 
suited  to  the  simple  and  the  ignorant  no 


SISTER  OF  ST.  ANN  AND  ESKIMO  GIRLS 

The  newest  large  development,  the  Alaskan 
missions,  has  seven  strong  missions,  twenty- 
three  outlying  missions  and  seven  Catholic 
schools.  The  Jesuits,  Sisters  of  St.  Ann  and 
Ursulines  are  in  charge 
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less  than  to  the  learned  and  the  expe¬ 
rienced,  and  that  secular  knowledge  is 
not  required  as  a  preliminary  condition 
to  faith.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  sec¬ 
ular  learning  can  not  be 
Influence  separated  from  religious 

of  Public  training  without  great  det- 

School  riment  to  the  latter.  What 

happens  in  the  public 
school  is  that  the  Indian  child  receives 
only  rare  glimpses  of  religious  truth  and 
perhaps  just  as  few  examples  of  its  prac¬ 
tice  during  years  of  never-ending  lessons 
in  secular  matters.  What  will  be  the 
result,  or  rather,  what  does  experience 
show  the  result  has  been  ?  It  shows  that 
the  future  of  the  adult  lies  in  the  child 
and  its  education.  It  shows  that  suc¬ 
cessful  religious,  no  less  than  civilizing, 
effort  must  begin,  and  begin  earnestly, 
with  the  child.  Now  this  is  the  vocation 
of  the  Catholic  mission  school. 

A  providential  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  brought  about  the  establishment 
of  the  Catholic  schools  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  and  now  the  concrete  situation 
peremptorily  requires  their  maintenance 


and  development  as  a  condition  of  the 
success  of  Indian  mission  work.  One 
of  the  chief  elements  in 
Before  the  the  situation  as  regards 

Schools  both  the  Indians  them¬ 

selves  and  the  missions 
and  their  work  has  been  the  attitude  of 
the  Government.  Its  policy  toward  the 
Indian  has  varied  considerably  during 
the  past  century,  and  each  change  has 
necessitated  modifications  in  the  mis¬ 
sionary  program.  First,  the  Government 
seemed  chiefly  to  aim  at  exterminating 
the  native  population  or  at  driving  it 
into  no  man’s  land.  The  Indian  wars 
and  the  steady  pressure  of  the  whites  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  abandonment  of  most  of 
the  early  missions  or  in  their  transfor¬ 
mation  into  white  parishes.  Systematic 
missionary  work  was  carried  on  under  the 
greatest  difficulties,  when  it  was  not 
rendered  altogether  impossible. 

The  next  course  of  action  pursued  by 
the  Government  was  the  segregation  of 
the  Indian  in  restricted  areas,  a  pro¬ 
cedure  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
the  reservations.  As  soon  as  some  per- 
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NAVAJO  INDIAN  CHILDREN 
St.  Michael’s  Mission,  Arizona 

manence  seemed  to  be  assured,  mission¬ 
ary  work  began  to  be  localized  in  certain 
fixed  centers.  Thus  the  way  was  grad¬ 
ually  paved  for  the  intensifying  of  effort 
through  the  school.  But  this  develop¬ 
ment  had  to  await  financial  help.  This 
was  provided  in  the  following  way. 

The  Government,  about  sixty  years 
ago,  determined  upon  a  policy,  which  it 
has  since  consistently  fol- 
School  lowed,  of  preparing  the 

Develop-  ■  Indian  for  assimilation 
merit  into  the  general  population 

of  the  country.  The  first 
step  in  this  plan  was  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
missionary  organizations  and  establish¬ 
ments  by  granting  them  subsidies  for 
the  operation  of  schools.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  “Contract  School  Sys¬ 
tem,”  a  policy  which  lasted  until  1900. 
In  1873,  the  seven  Catholic  schools 
which  had  been  previously  established 
began  to  receive  substantial  govern¬ 
mental  aid.  The  Church  was  quick  to  see 
the  opportunity  which  enabled  her  to 
carry  on  her  own  work  with  an  intensity 
hitherto  impossible  and  at  the  same  time 
to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  advancing 
the  Indian  intellectually,  socially,  and 
materially,  as  well  as  spiritually  and 
morally.  Catholic  schools  sprang  up 


quickly.  By  1883  there  were  eighteen 
boarding  schools  in  operation,  and  in 
1893,  there  were  forty-three  boarding 
and  seventeen  day  schools,  which  received 
that  year  from  the  Government  $397,- 
756.  This  help,  however,  provided  only 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  pupils.  The 
establishment  of  the  schools  was  made 
possible  chiefly  by  the  munificent  aid  of 
Mother  Katharine  Drexel  and  her  two 
sisters,  seconded  by  other  generous 
friends  of  the  missions,  the  contributions 
of  the  faithful  to  the  annual  collections 
administered  by  the  Commission,  and 
help  secured  by  the  Bureau  of  Catholic 
Indian  Missions. 

In  the  meantime,  various  Protestant 
bodies  had  built  up  and  were  operating 
forty  schools;  but  more  important,  the 
Government  itself  had  entered  upon  the 
scene  and  had  established  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  schools  of  its  own, 
modelled  upon  the  public  schools.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  half  century  it  has  steadily 
broadened  and  multiplied  its  efforts, 
principally  through  its  own  schools,  to 
adapt  the  Indian  to  life  in  white  com¬ 
munities.  At  present,  the  Indian  Serv¬ 
ice  with  its  corps  of  five  thousand  em¬ 
ployees  and  an  annual  allowance  of  more 
than  $15,000,000  from  the  Treasury,  is 
the  force  behind  this  proc- 
Government  ess.  Laudable  as  it  may 
System  be  in  its  way,  the  objec¬ 

tive  of  the  Government 
school  system  is,  of  course,  the  material, 
not  the  spiritual,  well-being  of  the  In¬ 
dian.  The  combined  influence  of  these 
schools  and  of  the  other  governmental 
agencies  is  calculated  to  affect  the  Indian 
in  every  phase  of  his  life  except  the  re¬ 
ligious.  To  what  extent  this  process  of 
assimilating  the  Indian  to  the  white  man 
will  be  successful,  or  beneficial  to  the 
Indian,  time  alone  will  tell.  At  any 
rate,  a  mighty  civilizing  agency,  con¬ 
cerning  itself  with  a  vast  range  of  ma¬ 
terial  interests,  such  as  health,  education, 
property,  industrial  and  social  activities, 
domestic  life,  law,  and  order,  is  very 
actively  operating  among  every  group  of 
Indians. 
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The  withdrawal  of  Government  help 
in  1900  brought  about  a  real  crisis  in  the 
fortunes  not  of  the  schools 
only  but  also  of  the  whole 
mission  work.  However, 
the  continued  generous 
support  of  Mother  Katharine  Drexel  and 
the  assistance  derived  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Mis¬ 
sions,  the  Marquette  League,  and  private 
sources,  have  carried  the  missions  and 
their  schools  through  this  critical  period, 
but  not  without  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The  revenue  derived  from  these  sources 
has  been  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
work.  Its  status  is  ever  precarious  and 
development  on  any  scale  is  almost  im¬ 
possible.  During  the  past  thirty  years 
few  new  schools  have  been  opened,  while 
several  old  schools  have  been  closed.  In 
most  instances,  the  school  buildings  are 
old,  ill-equipped,  and  too  small.  In 
many  cases,  repairs  and  replacements  are 
urgently  needed,  for  the  original  struc¬ 
tures  were  flimsily  built,  owing  to  the 
limited  funds  and  crude  workmanship 
then  available.  Construction  costs  then, 
as  now,  were  high,  especially  in  places 
far  from  the  source  of  supplies,  and  had 
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to  be  kept  down.  Moreover,  practically 
every  school  is  now  overcrowded,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  health  of  the  children 
and  of  the  efficiency  of  the  work.  The 
reason  for  this  lamentable  situation  is 
that  the  combined  funds  available  for 
the  expenses  of  even  the  boarding  schools 
is  on  the  average  less  than  $100  a  year 
for  each  pupil.  It  can  be  easily  under¬ 
stood  that  the  bare  maintenance  of  these 
unpretentious  establishments,  of  their 
personnel  and  dependents,  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  even  by  the  most  careful  man¬ 
agement. 

The  practical  issue,  which  is  yearly 
becoming  more  sharply  defined,  is  how 

many  of  our  Catholic  In- 
y  dian  children  are  to  be 

The  Issue  by  Catholic,  and 

not  purely  secular,  in- 
dueqces.  Even  now  8,500  out  of  15,500 
Catholic  pupils  are  in  the  Government 
schools,  where  the  education  and  envi¬ 
ronment  are  not  conducive  to  their  ap¬ 
preciation  and  practice  of  their  religion. 
Is  this  number  to  increase,  either  because 
Catholic  schools  are  forced  to  close  or 
are  not  allowed  to  expand?  The  chil¬ 
dren  in  Government  schools  are  per¬ 
mitted,  it  is  true,  to  receive  religious  in¬ 
struction  twice  a  week  and  to  attend 
Mass  on  Sundays  and  holy  days.  But 
this  is  surely  meagre  when  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  that  the  rest  of  their  time  and  at¬ 
tention  is  wholly  absorbed  by  natural 
interests.  The  great  danger  is  that  such 
a  thin  veneer  of  religious  training  may 
mean  little  more  for  the  Indian  than  has 
the  thin  veneer  of  secular  culture  which 
he  has  received  in  the  past.  It  may  just 
as  speedily  disappear  or  remain  as  an 
empty  semblance  of  reality.  The  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  been  brought  up  without 
practical  religious  training  will  have  to 
be  won  over  to  the  Church  in  later  life. 
If  in  addition  schools  are  abandoned, 
much  more  ground  that  has  been  won 
and  held  for  so  long  will  be  surrendered. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  out¬ 
look  for  our  Indian  mission  work  is  dark 
without  a  school  system  more  extensive 
and  more  efficient  than  the  present.  For 
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unless  there  is  such  an  agency  to  give 
adequate  emphasis  to  religion  and  to  re¬ 
ligious  duties,  the  sense  of  these  will  dis¬ 
appear  in  the  transformation  of  the  one¬ 
time  Catholic  Indian. 

The  great  achievement  in  the  annals 
of  the  conversion  and  civilization  of  the 
Indian  by  the  Church  in 
The  this  country,  the  Califor- 

Challenge  nla  missions,  still  stands 

as  a  challenge  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  promoting  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Indian.  Its  success,  and  its 
still  greater  promise,  lay  in  its  thorough, 
practical  system  of  education.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  the  most  primitive  and  unprom¬ 
ising  natives  were  lifted  out  of  their 
spiritual  and  material  misery  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  mission  schools  and  work¬ 
shops,  where  religious  instruction,  ele¬ 
mentary  school  learning,  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  useful  arts  and  occupations  were 
imparted  to  the  neophytes. 

This  achievement  can  scarcely  be  du¬ 
plicated  now,  for  the  present  situation 
and  the  opportunity  that 
Present  it  offers  are  vastly  differ- 

Program  ent.  It  can  only  be  imi¬ 

tated  on  a  limited  scale. 
This  the  Indian  mission  schools  of  today 
are  attempting  to  do.  They  follow  sub¬ 
stantially,  however,  the  same  program 
as  do  the  Government  schools.  The  ob¬ 
jective  in  secular  branches  is  not  merely 
literary  education,  but  also  instruction 
in  such  arts  as  will  improve  the  living 


conditions  of  the  Indians  and  afford 
them  means  of  support  in  agricultural  or 
industrial  pursuits.  The  type  of  school 
best  suited  to  the  Indian  is  in  most  cases, 
as  is  coming  to  be  recognized,  not  the 
academic  but  the  practical  kind.  Since 
there  is  not  much  opportunity  for  em¬ 
ployment  among  the  whites  except  in 
menial  positions  or  as  unskilled  labor, 
the  Indian  boy  and  girl  need  to  be 
trained  mainly  in  view  of  their  present 
situation.  They  are  outdoor  people, 
their  principal  resource  is  their  land,  and 
their  chief  possibility  is  agriculture  or 
stock  raising.  They  need  to  be  taught 
home-making  and  elementary  hygiene, 
and  to  have  instilled  in  them  regular  and 
provident  habits.  This  is  a  large  and 
difficult  program,  the  more  so  because 
of  the  great  distance  that  separates  the 
two  races  and  the  evil  influence  of  many 
of  the  Indian’s  white  neighbors.  But 
the  missions  have  the  wisdom,  the  ex¬ 
perience,  the  policies,  and  the  spiritual 
resources  of  the  great  missionary  Mother 
and  Teacher  of  all  times,  the  Catholic 
Church.  They  are  hampered,  however, 
and  this  can  not  be  said  too  often,  by 
lack  of  means  and  of  the  assistance  of 
sufficient  devoted  men  and  women. 
Greater  generosity  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholics  of  the  United  States  is  re¬ 
quired  if  the  mission  work  through  its 
schools  is  to  be  a  more  effective  means  of 
bringing  the  blessings  of  time  and  eter¬ 
nity  to  the  350,000  American  Indians. 


1 
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NOT  YET  ABROGATED 

“In  universis  harum  regionum  diocesibus  quotannis,  prima  Quadragesimae  Do¬ 
minica,  collecta  fiat,  et  summa  inde  proveniens  mittatur  ad  commissionem  pro  mis- 
siombus  domesticis  (i.  e.,  Nigrorum  et  Indorum)  instituendam.  Hoc  vero  modo  dis- 
tributio  fiet.  Pecunia  ex  hac  collecta  primae  Dominicae  Quadragesimae  derivata  in 
diocesibus,  ubi  Societas  pii  Operis  de  Propagatione  Fidei  jam  existit,  tota  impendatur 
a  commissione  in  juvandis  Indorum  et  Nigrorum  missionibus.”  Concilii  Plenarii 
Balt.  Ill  Acta  et  Decreta,  Tit.  VIII,  Caput  II. 


Rocky  Mountain  Missions 


Great  falls. — The  Capuchins 

expended  $30,000  in  erecting  the 
necessary  buildings  at  St.  Labre’s  Mis¬ 
sion,  which  is  diocesan  property.  Both 
this  mission  and  St.  Paul’s  Mission  need 
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'  new  school  buildings  for  Indian  boys 
and  girls  that  will  cost  $8,000  in  each 
place.  These  two  Indian  missions  have 
a  greater  number  of  applicants  than  they 
can  accommodate. 

St.  Xavier’s  Mission  needs  more  room 
in  several  day  schools,  and  $3,500  would 
help  the  Jesuit  Fathers  here  to  hold  their 
ground  against  the  Baptists,  who  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  proselytize  among  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Crows.  The'  two  Benedictine  Fa¬ 
thers  at  Fort  Peck  Reservation  would 
need  $2,500  for  their  work  in  their  big 
territory,  where  they  care  for  half  a 
dozen  churches  for  Indians. 

All  of  our  Catholic  Indian  mission¬ 
aries,  priests.  Brothers,  Sisters,  and  cate¬ 
chists,  are  heart  and  soul  in  their  noble 
work  of  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the 
aborigines  on  the  different  reservations 
in  this  vast  diocese  of  nearly  100,000 
square  miles.  They  are  constantly  har¬ 
assed  by  enemies  of  our  Faith. 

Without  the  Catholic  Indian  board¬ 
ing  schools  we  would  not  have  many 
Catholics  among  the  different  tribes  in 
the  third  generation. 


The  Catholic  Indians  at  Poplar  and 
Wolf  Point  had  a  successful  mission, 
called  a  Catholic  Indian  Congress,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fall.  Several  priests  heard  the 
Confessions  of  the  Indians  in  their  own 
dialect.  All  received  holy  Communion 
and  made  a  public  profession  of  Faith. 

^  Mathias  C.  Lenihan, 
Bishop  of  Great  Falls. 


Helena. — The  mission  schools  of 
Holy  Family  and  St.  Ignatius  are 
in  very  great  need  of  help.  There  is  no 
help  whatever  from  Government  sources. 
In  such  a  diocese  as  Helena  we  have  all 
the  needs  of  a  poor  diocese  plus  the  very 
great  need  of  aid  for  the  Indians.  The 
Government  schools  are  attractive  and 
convenient.  At  Holy  Family  Mission 
the  aid  received  averages  $100  a  pupil. 
Teachers  must  be  hired  and  the  children 
clothed  and  fed.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
this  on  the  basis  of  fifty  cents  a  day  per 
child.  At  St.  Ignatius  Mission  there 
are  168  pupils.  For  these  there  was  an 
income  last  year  of  $8,640,  making  less 
than  $100  per  pupil.  This  brings  a  very 
worrisome  condition.  If  our  Indian 
schools  fail  then  we  fail  in  our  greatest 
work  among  the  Indians.  Without  re¬ 
ligion  they  are  nothing. 

George  J.  Finnigan, 

Bishop  of  Helena. 
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Charles  D.  White 
Bishop  of  Spokane, 
With  Spokane 
Indians 


Rev.  Edward  M. 
Griva,  S.J. 


SEATTLE 


The  spiritual  condition  of  the  Indians 
in  this  diocese  has  improved  considerably 
since  my  last  report,  by  the  addition  of 
new  laborers  in  the  field  in  the  persons 
of  the  Franciscan  Fathers  and  the  Do¬ 
minican  Sisters.  The  former  have  re¬ 
cently  resumed  care  of  the  Indians  in 
their  jurisdiction,  and  good  results  are 
beginning  to  appear  there.  The  Domini¬ 
can  Sisters  give  weekly  instructions  to 
the  children  of  the  Lummi  Reservation. 

While  the  spiritual  condition  has  been 
improved,  the  material  status  remains 
about  the  same.  St.  George’s  Indian 
Boarding  School  is  old  and  dilapidated, 
and  is  badly  in  need  of  repairs.  The 
five  devoted,  self-sacrificing  Franciscan 
Sisters  receive  little  or  nothing,  except 
their  board  and  lodging,  for  teaching  and 
caring  daily  for  the  123  children  in  at¬ 
tendance.  The  church  on  the  Muckle- 
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shoot  Reservation  is  also  greatly  in  need  i 
of  repairs.  Rev.  Father  Feusi,  S.J.,f 
writes  that  the  White  Swan  Indians  are 
very  much  scattered  and  are  greatly  in 
need  of  a  new  church  and  a  catechist. 

May  I  therefore  respectfully  request  ‘ 
the  Commission  to  add,  if  possible,  to  the 
usual  grant  of  $5,000,  an  additional  al-  . 
lowance  of  $3,000  for  these  needs. 

^  Edward  J.  O’Dea, 

Bishop  of  Seattle. 


I 


SPOKANE 


Rev.  A.  Sullivan  desires  to  employ  a 
catechist  for  part  time  at  Omak  and  to 
have  two  nuns  conduct  a  vacation  school. 
For  this  and  his  own  expenses  he  asks 
for  $1,000. 

Rev.  D.  Cronin,  who  attends  Ellisford 
from  Oroville,  estimates  costs  of  repairs 
to  the  church  and  his  own  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  at  $250. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Owens,  S.J.,  who  has 
charge  of  the  Colville  Missions,  has  to 
travel  about  2,000  miles  a  month  to  care 
for  the  Indians  in  his  territory.  During 
the  past  year  there  has  been  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  the  number  of  the  In¬ 
dians  who  attend  Mass  and  approach  the 
Sacraments.  The  services  of  an  effi¬ 
cient  catechist  were  secured  for  a  part 
of  the  year.  For  this  and  for  his  own 
traveling  expenses  Father  Owens  asks 
$1,000. 

Charles  D.  White, 
Bishop  of  Spokane. 
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I  BOISE 

*  St.  Joseph’s  Indian  Mission,  Slickpoo, 

I  Idaho,  has  a  dormitory  for  the  school 
j  girls,  which  needs  plastering.  The  raf- 
i  ters  of  the  attic  are  visible  and  the  con- 
I  Crete  walls  not  covered,  so  that  the  build- 
'  ing  can  not  be  properly  heated,  much  to 
I  the  detriment  of  the  health  of  the  chil- 
i  dren. 

The  two  Jesuit  Fathers  at  this  mis¬ 
sion  get  no  support.  Your  donation  of 
$1,000  to  the  mission  was  last  year  so 
necessary  for  the  school  that  the  priests 
received  nothing.  These  Fathers  main- 
I  tain  their  own  house  and  the  .church  and 
'  pay  $600  a  year  board  without  receiving 
i  more  than  $100  during  the  entire  year. 
How  they  manage  to  get  along,  I  do 
not  know. 

Sacred  Heart  School,  De  Smet,  Idaho, 
an  Institution  for  Indian  Soys  and  girls, 
had  expenses  amounting  to  $21,594.78 
for  the  school  year  1928-1929.  The  in¬ 
come  was  $15,881.45.  $6,000  will  be 

needed  to  wipe  out  the  debt  of  the  past 
year,  which  amounts  to  $5)7i3-33* 

This  school  has  been  carrying  a  debt 
of  $41,000  for  many  years.  The  Sisters 
have  been  struggling  to  meet  the  terrible 
burden  of  interest  every  year  and  often 
have  not  been  successful  in  this.  In  this 
year’s  application  to  you,  kindly  permit 
me  to  stress  this  urgent  need  and  to  ask 
for  a  special  appropriation  of  $10,000  to 
reduce  this  heavy  debt.  I  can  assure 
you  the  Sisters  are  doing  excellent  work 
for  the  Indians  and  that  they  are  de¬ 
serving  of  all  the  assistance  which  you 
can  give  them. 

Edward  J.  Kelly, 
Bishop  of  Boise. 

We  see  so  much  good,  charitable  work 
to  be  done  among  the  poor  Indian  tribes 
of  Washington  and  Idaho,  but,  for  want 
of  funds,  we  are  helpless. 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Providence 
were  the  first  to  come  to  this  part  of  the 
country.  They  came  from  Montreal  in 
the  early  fifties.  St.  Ignatius,  our  first 


SISTER  ANGELA  AND  NEZ  PERCE  BOYS 

mission  in  Montana,  among  the  Flat- 
head  Indians,  was  started  in  1864.  This 
mission.  Sacred  Heart,  De  Smet,  Idaho, 
was  founded  in  1878.  Our  first  house 
here  was  built  by  the  Indians.  After 
years  of  trial  and  suffering  the  De  Smet 
Mission  succeeded  in  having  a  very 
flourishing  school  for  Indians.  Many 
white  children  came,  too. 

The  Sisters  were  beginning  to  feel 
that  all  was  well,  when  an  unlucky  day 
dawned  upon  the  mission.  Our  happy 
home  was  destroyed  by  fire.  After  many 
difficulties  another  house  and  a  much 
larger  one  was  built.  Children  came 
from  all  quarters  and  before  long  the 
new  building  was  filled  to  capacity.  The 
school  was  second  to  none  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  In  1908  an  incendiary 
set  fire  to  our  school  buildings  and  once 
again  the  mission  was  a  mass  of  ruins. 

The  mission  school  had  to  be  replaced 
and  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world 
the  Sisters  borrowed  $45,000  for  this 
purpose.  With  that  money  a  large  brick 
veneer  building  was  erected.  Most  of 
the  borrowed  money  is  still  unpaid  and 
the  burden  of  the  interest  on  it  keeps  us 
from  doing  much  of  the  good  we  might 
otherwise  do. 

Sister  M.  Eugenie, 

Superioress. 
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On  the  Arizona  Desert 


TUCSON 

The  Fathers  at  St.  Michaels,  Arizona, 
applied  last  year  for  $2,500  to  enable 
them  to  erect  a  very  necessary  retaining 
wall  to  safeguard  the  chapel  at  Fort 
Defiance,  but  received  only  $750  for  this 
purpose.  They  are  still  very  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  balance.  For  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  besides  the  ordinary  expenses, 
$3,000  will  be  required  to  pay  for  re¬ 
roofing,  repairing  and  painting  the  mis¬ 
sion  buildings,  and  purchasing  new  motor 
vehicles. 

For  the  Apache,  Pima  and  Papago 
missions,  besides  the  ordinary  allowance, 
it  would  take  at  least  $5,000  to  relieve 
the  most  urgent  needs.  In  order  to  save 
the  San  Carlos  Apache  Mission,  Rice, 
Arizona,  we  had  to  make  repairs  on  the 
roof,  costing  $2,066,  but  received  help 
amounting  only  to  $466.  The  Casa 
Blanca  chapel,  which  was  about  to  col¬ 
lapse,  is  being  reconstructed  now.  A 
new  school  is  being  built  at  Sacate.  The 
chapel  at  Sacaton  Flats  must  be  repaired. 
At  Comobabi  the  church  burned  but 
the  adobe  walls  were  left  standing. 
These  are  good  and  the  building  could 
be  used  again  if  the  roof,  windows  and 
doors  could  be  replaced. 

Daniel  J.  Gercke, 
Bishop  of  Tucson. 


We  Papago  missioners  are  forced  to 
ask  assistance  for  our  desert  work.  The 
past  four  or  five  years  have  been  hard 
ones  for  the  Papago  Indians.  Since 
they  are  cattlemen,  the  drought  has  hurt 
them  very  much.  We  can  not  look 
for  much  help  from  them  at  present  to 
save  many  of  our  buildings  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  school  equipment. 

To  start  with,  the  church,  which  was 
built  through  the  kindness  of  Mother 
Katharine  Drexel,  at  the  Anegam  .  vil¬ 
lage,  is  in  imminent  danger  of  collapse. 
The  adobe  walls  are  so  washed  down 
that  we  shall  need  $400  to  repair  them. 
This  will  about  pay  for  the  materials 
and  cover  the  wages  of  a  plasterer.  The 
Indians  will  do  whatever  work  they  can. 
This  is  an  especially  poor  village.  The 
teachers’  quarters  here  are  very  inade¬ 
quate.  A  pofch,  a  bathroom  and  a  liv¬ 
ing  room  should  be  provided  for  them. 
Then,  too,  we  must  have  a  place  where 
we  could  temporarily  accommodate  a 
few  of  the  children,  when  their  parents 
are  forced  to  go  to  work  at  a  distance. 
This  is  expected  of  us  in  order  that  the 
children  may  get  in  their  full  school 
term.  These  improvements  could  be 
made  at  a  cost  of  about  $600  more,  for 
we  already  have  some  lumber  on  hand 
{Continued  on  page  36) 
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Many-Sided  Mission  Work 


BAKER  CITY 

The  prospects  for  the  conversion  of 
many  adult  Indians  in  our  different  mis¬ 
sions  are  very  encouraging.  While  the 
number  of  Catholics  does  not  show  a 
great  increase  from  year  to  year,  still 
very  many  adults  are  received  into  the 
Church  during  their  last  days  and  .  their 
edifying  deaths  are  both  consoling  and 
heartening  to  our  zealous  missionaries. 

We  have  three  Indian  districts.  The 
first  is  in  the  Umatilla  Reservation.  St. 
Andrew’s  Boarding  School  for  boys  and 
girls  is  here.  It  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
owing  to  the  conditions  which  I  let 
Father  Corbett  explain  in  his  communi¬ 
cation.  The  second  district  is  the  Kla¬ 
math  Reservation,  where  Father  Geis 
has  had  charge  during  four  years  and 
where  very  much  has  been  accomplished. 
By  h  is  zeal,  tact  and  prudence  Father 
Geis  has  broken  the  prejudice  and  gained 
the  good  will  of  very  many  Indians. 
The  work  is  difficult  and  conversions  not 
numerous,  but  the  future,  I  feel  sure, 
will  more  than  justify  any  material  aid 
you  can  give  to  further  Father  Geis’ 
zealous  endeavors.  At  Burns,  our  third 
center.  Father  Heuel  has  instructed  and 
baptized  most  of  the  poor,  neglected 
Paiute  Indians.  Four  years  ago,  these 
Indians  were  all  pagans.  Father  Heuel 
by  untiring  energy  and  apostolic  zeal  won 
their  hearts  and  today  is  their  spiritual 
father  and  friend.  The  help  he  asks  for 
is  badly  needed  on  account  of  widespread 
poverty  and  a  great  deal  of  sickness. 

I  give  my  hearty  endorsement  to  the 
subjoined  petitions  of  the  missionaries 
themselves.  I  wish  also  to  express  my 
heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Commission  for 
the  help  given  us  in  the  past  and  to  ask 
a  continuance  of  the  generous  allotment 
to  this  missionary  diocese. 

^  Joseph  F.  McGrath, 
Bishop  of  Baker  City. 

The  disinclination  of  the  Umatilla 
Indians  to  life-long  marital  unions,  the 
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attitude  of  the  courts  in  recognizing  In¬ 
dian  custom  marriages,  the  Indian’s  love 
of  ease  and  pleasure,  the  infiltration  of 
the  whites’  non-Christian  principles  re¬ 
garding  the  sacredness  and  stability  of 
marriage,  all  these  make  the  work  of 
conversion  among  the  Indians  a  difficult 
problem. 

As  the  situation  is,  there  is  little  hope 
of  mass-conversion  and  there  is  called 
for,  on  the  part  of  the  missionary,  the 
exercise  of  a  zealous,  supernatural  charity 
shot  through  with  much  Christian  pa¬ 
tience  which  is  willing  to  wait  for  the 
visitation  of  God’s  grace.  This  usually 
comes  in  the  time  of  trouble  and  sick¬ 
ness.  Hence  the  missionary  is  alert  to 
be  on  the  scene  at  such  times,  for  then 
his  ministrations  are  acceptable  and  help¬ 
ful  to  his  people. 

The  best  agency  for  our  Indian  mis¬ 
sionary  work  is  the  St.  Andrew’s  Board¬ 
ing  School  for  Indian  boys  and  girls. 
In  the  school,  the  little  ones  are  trained 
in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  and 
in  the  practices  of  the  Christian  life. 
This  training  serves  to  arouse  in  the  chil¬ 
dren  the  desire  for  Baptism  and  through 
the  good  done  to  the  children,  pagan  par¬ 
ents  are  gradually  disposed  to  give  ear  to 
the  word  of  God.  The  school  also  at¬ 
tracts  the  pagan  adults  to  the  church 
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services  and  makes  the  mission  a  ren¬ 
dezvous  for  tribal  meetings.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  these  reasons  to  make  generous 
sacrifices  for  the  upkeep  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  mission  schools. 

(Rev.)  J.  T.  Corbett,  S.J., 

St.  Andrew's  Mission,  Oregon. 

I  have  no  church,  no  school,  no  hall, 
nor  any  kind  of  a  public  building  for 
my  Indians.  They  soon  will  be  crowded 
out  of  the  white  people’s  church,  due  to 
the  increase  of  the  congregation.  A 
Catholic  school  is  badly  needed  to  im¬ 
plant  lasting  religion  in  their  hearts  and 
minds.  If  I  had  a  Catholic  school,  this 
would  be  a  center  of  Catholic  education 
for  my  Indians.  More  than  500  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  same  tribe  in  neighboring 
places  are  longing  for  an  opportunity  to 
join  the  Church. 

My  Indians  have  been  utterly  aban¬ 
doned  since  1883,  at  which  time  their 
means  of  livelihood  was  taken  away 
from  them,  and  they  have  been  hope¬ 
lessly  scattered  amongst  the  white  peo¬ 
ple,  eking  out  an  existence  the  best  way 
they  could.  Only  since  I  interested  my¬ 
self  in  their  cause,  have  their  former 
melancholy  countenances  radiated  a 
smile. 

(Rev.)  Peter  Heuel, 

Burns,  Oregon. 

Most  of  the  adults  baptized  since  the 
mission  was  opened  September  8,  1925, 
have  died,  for  many  of  them  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Church  in  their  last  days. 
This  harvest  of  souls  alone  would  justify 
the  mission. 

Much  traveling  is  required  to  instruct 
the  Indian  children,  since  we  are  not 
able  to  have  a  school,  and  the  reservation 
is  large.  The  current  local  income,  con¬ 
tributions  by  Indians  and  whites,  is  not 
sufficient  to  support  a  priest,  and  there 
is  no  other  fixed  source  of  revenue,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  money  that  comes  from  the 
Commission.  Now  and  then  small  do¬ 
nations  come  in  from  individuals. 

The  work  is  difficult,  but  it  could  be 
made  easier  if  we  had  the  means  to  main- 
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tain  catechists  in  different  sections  of  the  i 
reservation  where  groups  of  Indians  re-  I' 
side.  More  instructions  are  required  for  : 
Indians  than  for  the  white  families  who  , 
have  some  Catholic  traditions.  Many  ' 
Indians  are  willing  to  have  their  chil-  ^ 
dren  baptized,  but  it  does  not  appear  the  i 
prudent  thing  to  baptize  them-  if  there 
is  little  probability  that  they  will  become  ! 
practical  Catholics.  But  it  requires  much 
travel  to  reach  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  worn  out  two  cars  of  my 
own,  and  the  mission  car  has  gone  over 
9,000  miles  since  it  was  donated  by  the 
Marquette  League. 

(Rev.)  Felix  L.  Geis, 

Chiloquin,  Oregon. 

On  the  Arizona  Desert 

{Continued  from  page  34) 

which  could  be  used  for  the  buildings. 

The  Cowlic  mission  church  needs  to 
be  reroofed.  The  old  paper  roofing  is  i 
no  protection  and  has  to  be  replaced  by 
metal  shingles.  The  work  will  cost  , 
$600.  This  need  is  imperative. 

Indian  work  is  a  most  expensive  un¬ 
dertaking.  We  have  to  keep  up  to  the 
standards  of  the  other  schools  in  our  ’ 
work.  If  our  buildings  are  in  poor  con-  , 
dition  it  makes  a  very  bad  impression  on  : 
everyone  and  hinders  our  work  j 

(Rev.)  Bonaventure  Oblasser,  : 

O.F.M.  j 

(Rev.)  Nicholas  Perschl,  O.F.M. 

Topawa,  Ariz. 


Pioneer  Schools 


I 

t 

I  SIOUX  FALLS 

I 

Two  years  ago  the  Sacred  Heart 
Fathers,  who  are  in  charge  of  the  mis- 
,  sions  among  the  Indians  of  the  Cheyenne 
i  River  and  the  Lower  Brule  Reserva- 
i  tions,  purchased  the  buildings  of  Colum¬ 
bus  College  at  Chamberlain,  South  Da- 
I  kota,  for  a  boarding  school  for  our  In- 
I  dian  children.  The  average  attendance 
I  during  the  two  years  has  been  sixty  In- 
I  dian  children.  On  the  first  of  Septem- 
i  her  we  started  with  an  enrollment  of 
^  seventy-two.  There  is  room  for  at  least 
i  150  in  the  school.  But  our  financial 
I  difficulties  prevent  us  from  taking  any 
’  more.  In  fact,  we  have  had  to  refuse 
I  more  than  thirty  applicants  this  year. 
Five  Franciscan  Sisters  from  Glen  Rid¬ 
dle,  Pennsylvania,  do  the  teaching  and 
i  manage  the  school  without  any  compen¬ 
sation. 


We  have  found  it  extremely  hard  to 
make  ends  meet,  as  there  was  no  other 
income.  But  somehow  the  running  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  taken  care  of,  and  no 
part  of  the  principal  has  become  due  so 
far.  Next  June,  however,  we  will  have 
to  meet  a  note  amounting  to  $5,700. 
We  humbly  ask,  therefore,  the  Commis- 
•  sion  to  grant  us  this  amount.  We  trust 
that  this  application  will  be  considered 
favorably  as  this  is  a  new  school  and  this 
is  the  first  time  that  a  request  has  been 
made  from  here. 

(Rev.)  Henry  Hogebach,  S.C.J. 

Our  light  plant  here  at  Immaculate 
Conception  Mission,  Stephan,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  school,  which  has  grown  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  several  years.  The  present 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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In  the  Pueblo  Country 


SANTA  FE 

Rev.  Julian  Hartig,  O.F.M.,  who  did 
very  good  work  and  was  liked  very  much 
by  the  Laguna  and  Acoma  Indians,  has 
been  sent  as  missionary  to  China.  This 
is  the  third  padre  who  from  the  mission 
field  of  New  Mexico  goes  to  China. 
But  we  still  have  a  number  of  good 
workers,  some  of  them  old-timers,  labor¬ 
ing  among  the  Pueblo  of  New  Mexico 
and  the  Navajo  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State. 

The  mission  in  Zuni  Pueblo,  or  rather 
Pueblos,  as  there  are  a  number  of  these 
little  towns  or  settlements,  is  still  going 
ahead,  thanks  to  the  zeal,  hard  work, 
and  especially  amiability  of  the  padre  in 
charge,  and  the  excellent  Sisters’  school 
which  every  year  gets  more  of  the  Zuni 
children,  but  which  also  takes  a  lot  of 
money  to  support. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  Commission  for 
all  it  has  been  doing  and  is  doing  for  this 
part  of  the  country.  We  thank  you 
especially  for  the  additional  help  sent  to 
Father  Arnold  Heinzmann  for  his  work 
at  Zuni  and  for  the  help  given  to  the 
Laguna  missions. 

Father  •  Marcellus  Troester  needs 


REV.  MARCELLUS  TROESTER,  O.F.M.,  AT  ] 
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much  this  time.  He  is  still  work¬ 
ing,  and  let  me  tell  you  it  is  a  hard  job, 
getting  the  Indians’  good  will  and  their  > 
consent  to  instruct  their  children.  Soon  i 
he  will  have  to  build  at  Shiprock.  If  : 
that  work  will  turn  out  as  satisfactorily 
as  that  at  Zuni,  then  I  can  sing  my  ^ 
“Nunc  dimittis.”  i 

Albert  T.  Daeger,  O.F.M.,  j 

Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe. 


AT  ST.  ANTHONY’S  MISSION,  NEW  MEXICO.  FRANCISCAN  FATHER  AND  SISTERS 

WITH  ZUNI  INDIANS 
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Work  in  the  Lake  Region 


SUPERIOR.— It  will  be  most  diffi- 
cult  to  provide  for  the  many  needs 
of  the  various  Indian  schools  and 
churches,  unless  we  can  obtain  some  as¬ 
sistance.  Father  Kinney  needs  extra 
help  to  defray  the  expenses  of  plastering 
his  church  at  Reserve,  Wisconsin.  Up 
to  the  present  time  it  could  not  be  plas¬ 
tered  because  the  roof  was  defective  and 
had  first  to  be  replaced. 

Rev.  Theophilus  Thiel,  O.F.M.,  of 
Red  Cliff,  writes  that  he  should  like  to 
have  lumber  to  make  pews  for  the 
churches  at  Cornucopia  and  Belanger 
Settlement.  A  very  important  require¬ 
ment  at  Red  Cliff  is  a  small  hall  for  the 
Indians,  especially  for  the  needs  of  the 
school  children  and  of  the  different  so¬ 
cieties. 

The  enclosed  letter  from  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Mary’s  Mission,  Odanah,  speaks 
;  for  itself.  Will  you  kindly  give  the  poor 
I  Sisters  whatever  help  you  can?  We 
i  most  cordially  thank  the  Commission  for 
I  the  assistance  accorded  to  this  diocese  in 
!  the  past  and  hope  that  we  may  be  favored 
I  with  our  usual  grant  and  a  generous  ad¬ 
ditional  allowance  this  year. 

I  (Rev.)  W.  J.  Kubelbeck^ 

I  Secretary  to  Bishop  of  Superior. 


f 


We  are  caring  for  120  Indian  children 
in  our  boarding  school  here  at  Odanah, 
Wisconsin.  We  have  to  provide  teach¬ 
ers  not  only  for  these  but  also  for  over 
another  hundred  children  in  the  day 
school  and  to  supply  all  the  school  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
we  have  to  feed,  clothe  and  shelter  the 
boarders. 

Since  our  potato  crop  was  a  failure 
this  year,  the  problem  of  feeding  these 
poor  children  will  be  a  serious  one. 

Sister  M.  Catherine. 


ago  Bishop  Baraga  first  erected  a  church 
and  did  pioneer  missionary  work  among 
the  Indians.  The  new  building  is  con¬ 
structed  of  brick  and  stone,  and  is  en¬ 
tirely  fireproof. 

We  thank  God  and  the  generous  donors 
who  have  enabled  us  to  give  a  modern, 
up-to-date  home  to  the  poorest  of  God’s 
poor,  the  neglected  and  orphaned  Indian 
children.  We  beg  the  Commission  to 
help  us  clear  the  debt  on  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  and  to  grant  us  the  usual  allocation 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  missions. 

P.  J.  Nussbaum, 
Bishop  of  Marquette. 

Grand  rapids. — Excellent  work 

is  being  done  by  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  on  the  Indian  missions.  They 
are  devoted  to  their  work.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  the  number  of  miles 
covered  during  the  course  of  the  year  by 
these  good  shepherds  who  go  great  dis¬ 
tances  to  seek  out  a  few  scattered  In¬ 
dian  families  unable  to  come  to  the 


CHIPPEWA  INDIANS,  CROSS  VILLAGE, 
MICHIGAN 

With  Rev.  Paul  Muszelwicz,  O.F.M. 


Marquette. — We  dedicated  the 
new  St.  Joseph’s  Indian  Orphan¬ 
age  on  Sunday,  August  18,  1929.  The 
building  is  located  on  a  site  overlooking 
Keweenaw  Bay,  where  nearly  a  century 


churches.  .  Several  diocesan  priests  also 
care  for  Indians  in  their  parishes,  but 
only  two  receive  special  help.  The  others 
are  subsidized  by  their  own  parishes. 

^  Joseph  G.  Pinten, 
Bishop  of  Grand  Rapids. 
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SALT  LAKE. — According  to  present 
indications  the  only  hope  of  winning 
the  Ute  Indians  for  the  Faith  is  through 
the  children,  or  rather  getting  the  chil¬ 
dren  for  instructions  and  Baptism  and 
then  holding  them  to  the  Faith  in  the 
future.  The  children  are  hard  to  get, 
owing  to  the  intense  propaganda  on  the 
part  of  Protestants,  who  fill  the  minds  of 
the  natives  with  dread  against  everything 
Catholic.  ^  John  J.  Mitty^ 

Bishop  of  Salt  Lake. 


Denver.— The  work  on  the  Ute 
Mountain  Reservation  has  been 
faithfully  carried  on  during  the  past  year. 

It  consisted  chiefly  in  giving  religious 
instructions  twice  a  week  at  the  Towaoc 
school  to  the  Catholic  Ute  and  Navajo  * 
children  and  catechumens,  administering 
the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  Holy  | 
Communion  every  two  weeks,  celeb  rat-  . 
ing  Holy  Mass  every  Wednesday  and 
every  other  Sunday.  j 

(Rev.)  Marcellus  Troester,  O.F.M.  I 


Among  the  Sioux  Missionaries 


RAPID  CITY 

Last  year  the  Commission  allowed  me 
$3)500-  While  I  am  deeply  grateful 
for  this  allocation,  I  can  not  but  state 
that  it  is  insufficient  for  the  work  that 
should  be  done  for  the  Indians  of  this 
diocese.  I  could  name  many  projects 
for  the  betterment  of  ouY  Indians  if 
money  were  at  hand  to  realize  them. 
Here  is  an  instance  of  what  I  write. 

The  efforts  to  proselyte  our  Catholic 
Indians  at  a  place  called  Porcupine  have 
forced  us  to  build  a  new  church  there 
and  to  change  the  old  one  into  a  small 
school.  It  will  be  necessary  to  employ 


a  lay  teacher.  That  will  cost  money. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  add  $i,ooo  to 
the  sum  you  gave  us  last  year  ?  I  would 
be  extremely  thankful  for  this  help. 

John  J.  Lawler, 
Bishop  of  Rapid  City. 


The  needs  of  our  mission  on  the  Pine  | 
Ridge  Reservation  are  many.  We  have  ) 
at  present  tw^elve  Indian  catechists  in  j 
different  places  on  the  reservation.  But 
we  need  more.  These  catechists  are  paid 
ten  dollars  a  month.  This  means  an 
outlay  of  about  $1,200  a  year  and  we 
find  it  difficult  to  get  this  amount.  The 
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SIOUX  GIRLS  BRING  FLOWERS  FOR 
ALTAR 

St.  Francis  Mission,  South  Dakota 


catechist  is  a  very  necessary  person  out  in 
i  the  Indian  country.  He  looks  after  the 
'  church,  visits  the  sick,  calls  the  mission¬ 
ary  in  case  of  serious  illness  and  bap- 
!  tizes  in  case  of  necessity.  When  the 
;  priest  can  not  be  present  on  Sunday,  the 
i  catechist  gathers  the  people  together  and 
;  says  the  prayers  with  them.  One  can 
i  notice  the  difference  between  a  district 
i  where  there  is  a  catechist  and  one  where 
there  is  none. 

The  missionaries  have  no  means  of 
their  own  and  must  depend  on  the  charity 
of  their  friends  for  the  upkeep  of  their 
chapels.  Then,  too,  each  priest  must 
I  have  an  automobile  to  get  to  the  chapels. 

!  This  is  a  great  expense.  The  collections 
among  the  Indians  do  not  amount  to 
enough  to  pay  for  the  gas  and  oil  used 
in  the  automobiles.  The  sick  calls  often 
mean  long  trips  and  this  is  a  big  expense. 
Some  of  the  churches  need  repairing. 
This  work  is  very  expensive  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  must  be  hauled  thirty,  forty  or 
fifty  miles.  The  priests  in  charge  must 
get  the  necessary  funds  for  repairs  by 
begging.  We  have  twenty-two  chapels 
scattered  over  a  vast  territory  of  five 
thousand  square  miles. 

(Rev.^  a.  C.  Riester^  S.J., 
Holy  Rosary  Mission,  S.  Dak. 


St.  Francis,  South  Dakota,  is  the  only 
Catholic  mission  among  the  Sioux  of  the 
Rosebud  Reservation.  The  mission  con¬ 
ducts  a  boarding  school  for  the  Indian 
boys  and  girls,  where  the  children  are 
cared  for  by  Fathers,  Brothers  and  Sis¬ 
ters  from  September  to  June.  It  is  for 
this  school  that  we  are  begging  your  help. 

The  capacity  of  the  school  is  about 
435.  For  several  years  we  have  had 
to  turn  Catholic  children  away  because 
there  was  no  room  for  them.  This  year, 
with  an  attendance  of  nearly  460  chil¬ 
dren,  our  school  is  literally  packed,  yet 
many  Catholic  boys  and  girls  were  re¬ 
fused  admission. 

It  is  extremely  hard  for  us  to  have  to 
refuse  to  take  a  child,  because  our  school 
is  the  only  place  where  he  can  properly 
learn  his  religion.  Many  Catholic  Rose¬ 
bud  Indian  children  are  in  non-reserva¬ 
tion  Government  schools.  At  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  school  at  Mission  Town  there 
are  more  than  seventy  Catholic  children. 
Their  spiritual  condition  is  deplorable. 
The  weekly  instruction,  given  under  in¬ 
surmountable  difficulties,  is  forgotten  in 
the  stress  of  school  work  and  social  ac¬ 
tivities.  Mass,  twice  a  month,  is  their 
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only  consolation.  It  is  saddening  to  think 
of  what  the  future  holds  for  them,  de¬ 
prived  as  they  are  of  Catholic  teaching 
and  Catholic  influence. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  only  to  bring  these 
boys  and  girls  for  a  short  while  under 
the  influence  of  the  Catholic  school.  We 
must  keep  them  there  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Too 
often  have  we  seen  boys  and  girls  leave  the 
grammar  school  and  fall  into  evil  ways. 
To  combat  this,  we  have  high  school 
courses  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  two 
rooms  devoted  to  this  purpose  took  our 
last  available  inch  of  space.  We  have 
not  another  inch  for  expansion.  And 
what  of  next  year? 

If  Catholic  schools  are  needed  in  the 
East  to  hold  the  Catholic  children,  they 
are  doubly  needed  in  the  Indian  country. 
And  these  Catholic  children  are  our 
charges.  We  must  make  every  effort  to 
bring  and  to  keep  them  under  Catholic 
influence.  But  with  our  lack  of  funds, 
our  hands  are  tied.  Will  the  Commis¬ 
sion  be  liberal  in  providing  for  these  lit¬ 
tle  Indian  children  of  Christ? 

(Rev.)  Joseph  A.  Zimmerman^  S.J., 

St.  Francis,  S.  Dak. 


Here  among  the  Indians  of  the  Chey¬ 
enne  Reservation,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  keep 
things  going.  The  Indians  are  getting 
poorer  and  poorer,  for  they  are  unable 
to  manage  property  and  handle  money. 


FRANCIS  MISSION,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Even  Indians  who  once  had  property 
worth  from  $20,000  to  $50,000  are  now 
heavily  in  debt  or  have  lost  everything 
through  mismanagement.  I  get  nothing  | 
from  them.  Last  year  two  old  Indians 
gave  me  a  few  dollars,  one  ten,  the  other 
two.  The  younger  ones  do  not  give  a 
cent.  Here  at  the  Agency  there  are  a 
few  Catholic  employees.  Some  of  them 
do  not  come  to  church  at  all,  the  others  ! 
are  not  accustomed  to  give  anything  and  ; 
before  I  can  persuade  them  to  help,  they 
are  gone. 

The  roof  of  my  church  is  in  bad  shape,  j 
and  the  rain  comes  through  at  many 
places.  The  roof  of  my  house  is  in  the 
same  condition,  but  I  have  not  got  the  ! 
money  to  have  it  repaired.  J 

Besides  the  mission  at  the  Cheyenne 
Agency  I  have  two  other  churches  and 
there  are  three  Indian  houses  where  I  * 
go  to  say  Mass.  One  church  is  seven¬ 
teen  miles  from  here,  the  other  church 
and  the  Indian  houses  are  from  thirty-  ■ 
five  to  forty-five  miles  distant.  There  | 
are  no  roads  but  only  prairie  tracks  and 
innumerable  creeks,  ditches  and  washouts 
to  cross,  which  is  very  hard  on  the  car. 
The  allowance  I  get  from  the  Catholic 
Indian  Bureau  at  Washington  and  the 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  is  hardly  enough 
to  pay  for  the  expense  of  the  automobile 
and  of  the  chapels.  Nothing  is  left  for 
living  expenses. 

(Rev.)  Francis  Schneider^  S.C.J., 

Cheyejine  Agency,  S.  Dak. 


Benedictine  Missions 


BISMARCK 

HE  oldest  mission  for  Indians  in 
the  Diocese  of  Bismarck  is  on  the 
Standing  Rock  Reservation  with  its 
headquarters  at  Fort  Yates,  North  Da¬ 
kota.  Four  Benedictine  Fathers  work 
among  the  Indians  of  this  reservation. 
Rev.  Bernard  Strassmaier,  O.S.B.,  the 
Superior,  and  another  Father  reside  at 
Fort  Yates.  This  is  an  important  post 
on  account  of  the  large  Government 
school  here,  in  which  more  than  half  of 
the  children  are  Catholics.  For  nearly 
fifty  years  the  Benedictine  Sisters  con¬ 
ducted  this  school  under  Government 
supervision.  But  in  1924  the  Sisters  had 
to  withdraw  from  the  school.  Since 
then  four  Sisters  have  conducted  a  Cath¬ 
olic  day  school,  which  is  attended  by 
I  sixty-five  children,  most  of  them  Indians. 

At  that  time  the  large  community  hall 
i  of  the  Catholic  Indians  was  transformed 
into  the  parish  school  and  winter  chapel. 
Sufficient  money  could  not  be  collected 
for  a  new  building.  We  beg  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  at  least  $600  towards  a  new 
community  hall,  for  such  a  place  is 
needed  for  gatherings  of  Indians  at 
which  they  discuss  with  the  priest  prac¬ 
tical  problems  of  all  kinds.  We  also 
ask  for  some  help  for  the  Indian'  day 
school. 

Another  Benedictine  Father  resides  at 
Solen  and  has  charge  of  the  Indian  mis- 
1  sions  at  Cannon  Ball  and  Red  Cedar. 
'!  Another  Father  resides  at  Selfridge  and 
attends  the  Indian  mission  at  Porcupine. 

The  number  of  Catholic  Indians  on 
'j  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation  within 
'  my  diocese  is  between  950  and  980; 
]  the  number  of  infant  Baptisms  during 
!  the  year  was  fifty-nine  and  of  adults 
\  four ;  the  number  of  first  Communions 
1  was  forty-three. 

On  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  is 
I  another  group  of  Indian  missions.  Two 
Benedictines  from  Assumption  Abbey, 
Richardton,  North  Dakota,  are  in 
charge  of  them.  The  central  mission  is 


at  Elbowoods,  where  there  is  a  Catholic 
boarding  school,  erected  by  one  of  the 
Drexels,  and  a  mission  church.  Both 
priests  reside  at  Elbowoods  and  attend 
from  there  five  other  churches  for  the 
Indians:  Armstrong,  Big  Bend,  Shell 
Creek,  Independence  and  Crow’s  Heart. 
The  number  of  Catholic  Indians  on  this 
reservation  is  between  530  and  550,. 
whereas  the  total  number  of  Indians  is 
not  more  than  900.  During  the  year 
there  were  forty-seven  infant  Baptisms 
and  ten  of  adults. 

Seven  Benedictine  Sisters  and  one  lay- 
teacher  have  charge  of  the  Catholic 
boarding  school.  This  year  there  are 
seventy-one  Indian  children  and  twelve 
white  children  boarding  at  school.  The 
whites  are  children  of  the  Catholic  farm¬ 
ers  who  live  on  the  reservation.  I  wel¬ 
come  this  arrangement  as  a  lesson  for 
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both  the  Indians  and  the  whites  to  make 
them  better  realize  that  all  are  of  the 
same  human  family  and  have  the  same 
dignity  before  Christ,  our  God  and  Re¬ 
deemer.  The  Government  pays  $iO  a 
month  for  the  Indians  who  have  tribal 
funds.  But  there  are  now  in  school  fif¬ 
teen  Indian  children  who  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  tribal  funds  and  who  cannot 
even  buy  their  own  clothing. 

That  $io  a  month  is  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  child  at  a  boarding  school, 
which  is  more  than  forty  miles  from  the 
nearest  railroad  station,  you  can  easily 
realize.  We  know  that  the  Indians  get 
the  right  kind  of  education  in  well-con¬ 
ducted  boarding  schools.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  I  am  most  anxious  that  the  Catholic 
school  at  Elbowoods  be  maintained,  in 
spite  of  the  great  financial  sacrifices  it 
demands.  One  heavy  expense  this  year 
has  been  an  artesian  well  that  cost  $8oo. 

Some  time  ago  I  recommended  the 
Society  of  the  Holy  Childhood  to  our 
Catholic  young  people,  especially  in  view 
of  getting  help  from  them  for  the  Cath¬ 
olic  education  of  our  Indian  children. 
For  the  last  two  years  the  children  of 
this  diocese  contributed  more  than  $800 
annually  to  this  Society. 

At  Bismarck  there  is  a  Government 
Indian  school  for  girls.  Out  of  130 
Indian  girls  at  this  school  this  year, 
ninety-four  are  Catholics.  This  shows 
that  in  the  Dakotas  we  have  not  labored 
in  vain  among  the  Indians.  The  Super¬ 
intendent  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  all  the 
teachers  are  non-Catholics.'  In  order  to 
save  the  Faith  of  these  children  and  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  assist  at  Mass  reg¬ 
ularly,  I  have  appointed  an  assistant 
priest  at  Bismarck  to  care  for  them. 
He  and  two  Sisters  from  our  parish 
school  regularly  give  these  children  re¬ 
ligious  instruction,  and  Mass  is  cele¬ 
brated  every  Sunday  at  the  school.  At 
least  part  of  the  support  of  this  priest 
should  come  from  the  Indian  mission 
funds.  I  beg  the  Commission  to  allow 
$300  to  help  maintain  our  mission  work. 
1^1  Vincent  Wehrle,  O.S.B.^ 

Bishop  of  Bismarck. 


SISTER  HELPING  OLD  INDIANS  OF 
BISMARCK  DIOCESE 


Oklahoma  Indians 

OKLAHOMA 

Father  Aloysius  Hitta  wants  to  build 
a  chapel  at  Binger  for  the  Caddo  In¬ 
dians,  who  seem  very  anxious  to  have  a 
chapel  of  their  own  and  are  too  far  away 
from  another  church  to  attend.  It  would 
take  a  minimum  of  $2,000  to  do  that. 
Besides  that,  we  want  to  pay  Father 
Hitta  a  small  subsidy  to  help  him  at¬ 
tend  the  Indian  chapel  at  Cyril. 

Father  Van  Gastel  has  also  asked  for 
a  little  subsidy.  The  priest  at  Purcell 
formerly  was  boarded  by  the  Sisters  at 
the  Indian  school.  This  custom  has 
been. done  away  with  and  he  has  a  hard 
time  making  ends  meet. 

(Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.)  R.  Sevens,  V.G., 

D  iocese  of  Oklahoma, 

Pioneer  Schools 

{Continued  fro?n  page  37) 

plant  is  almost  a  wreck  and  may  give 
out  any  time.  I  have  been  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  second-hand,  twenty-five  horse¬ 
power  engine  with  a  fifteen  kilowatt 
generator,  that  is,  I  can  get  it  if  I  can 
obtain  the  money.  New  machines  of  this 
size  would  cost  over  $3, OCX).  I  can  get 
it  for  $700.  A  building  for  housing  it 
would  cost  $800,  making  a  total  of  $1,- 
500.  This  is  needed  very  urgently,  for 
otherwise  we  are  going  to  have  no  light.  ^ 
(Rev.)  Justin  Snyder,  O.S.B.  I 


Indian  Missions* 


Baptisms 


Diocese 

Catholics 

Churches 

Priests 

Infants 

s 

Adults 

Schools 

Pupils 

Alaska . 

.  4 , 600 

29 

16 

243 

74 

7 

605 

Baker  City . 

.  495 

2 

4 

21 

59 

I 

83 

Bismarck . 

.  1.594 

10 

6 

106 

14 

3 

136 

Boise . . 

.  I , 100 

3 

4 

45 

7 

3 

154 

Cheyenne . . 

.  809 

4 

3 

41 

8 

I 

140 

Crookston . 

.  3.600 

1 1 

7 

135 

35 

2 

292 

Denver . 

.  380 

I 

2 

15 

20 

0 

0 

Duluth . 

.  2,050 

12 

4 

138 

52 

0 

0 

El  Paso . 

.  420 

I 

2 

22 

3 

0 

0 

Fargo . 

.  4,000 

6 

3 

179 

6 

I 

100 

Grand  Rapids . 

.  I , 600 

7 

3 

43 

16 

2 

199 

Great  Falls . 

.  4.400 

20 

12 

126 

48 

6 

239 

Green  Bay . 

.  1.678 

5 

5 

54 

6 

4 

563 

Helena . 

.  5.950 

10 

7 

201 

12 

2 

264 

Leavenworth . 

.  535 

2 

2 

12 

.  .  . 

0 

0 

Los  Angeles . 

.  2 , 600 

22 

8 

2 

.  .  . 

I 

70 

Marquette . 

.  2 , 800 

4 

2 

76 

I 

2 

105 

Monterey-Fresno .  . 

.  400 

2 

3 

.  .  . 

0 

0 

Natchez . 

. .  . .  .  400 

I 

I 

12 

,  .  . 

0 

0 

Ogdensburg . 

.  I , 100 

I 

I 

. .  . 

I 

48 

Oklahoma . 

.  3.500 

1 1 

12 

43 

32 

7 

484 

Omaha . 

.  500 

3 

2 

28 

7 

I 

60 

Portland,  Maine.  .  . 

.  850 

3 

3 

. .  . 

3 

137 

Portland,  Oregon .  . 

.  850 

2 

3 

25 

0 

0 

0 

Rapid  City . 

.  7 , 000 

53 

22 

222 

27 

3 

840 

San  Francisco . 

.  700 

5 

2 

.  .  . 

0 

0 

Santa  Fe . 

......  10,000 

26 

22 

339 

23 

5 

467 

Seattle . 

.  1.665 

7 

5 

65 

19 

I 

98 

Sioux  Falls . 

.  1.334 

9 

7 

38 

42 

3 

403 

Spokane . 

.  4, 100 

9 

3 

1 16 

14 

I 

63 

Superior . 

.  3.185 

6 

4 

no 

1 1 

4 

317 

Tucson . 

.  10,700 

39 

19 

366 

61 

17 

1.034 

Winona . 

.  100 

I 

I 

0 

0 

Total . 

.  84,995 

327 

200 

2,823 

597 

81 

6,901 

*The  number  of  Catholics  is  carefully  computed  from  reports  of  Bishops  and  Indian  missionaries. 
Not  all  missionaries  rendered  reports.  Nor  are  the  many  thousands  of  Catholic  Indians  scattered 
among  white  people  included.  The  total  Catholic  Indian  population  may,  therefore,  be  safely 
estimated  at  ico,coo.  There  are  about  450  Sisters  and  60  Brothers.  In  thirty-seven  Government 
schools,  where  there  are  about  8,500  Catholic  children,  priests  attend  regularly. 
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Financial  Statement 

January  1 — December  31,  1929 


SUMMARY 

RECEIPTS 

Lenten  collections,  gifts,  bequests, . 

Interest . . 

Balance  reported,  January  i,  1929 . . 

Total . 


$272,724.31 

3.362-79 

- $276,087. 10 

.  8,631.56 


$284,718.66 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Appropriations  to  Negro  and  Indian  Missions . 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  for  Indian  schools  and  for  office 

expenses . 

Taxes  on  bequests,  attorney’s  fees,  printing,  etc . 

Balance  on  hand,  January  i,  1930 . 


$230,275.00 

37,500.00 

9,179.67 

- $276 , 954 . 67 

.  7.763-99 


Total 


$284,718.66 


Alaska . 

Albany . 

Alexandria . 

Altoona . 

Amarillo . 

Baker  City . 

Baltimore . 

Belleville . . 

Belmont  Abbey.  .  .  . 

Bismarck . 

Boise . 

Boston . 

J.  F.  Woods,  gift .  .  . 

Brooklyn . 

Buffalo . 

Burlington . 

Charleston . 

Cheyenne . 

Chicago . 

Cincinnati . 

Cleveland . 

Columbus . 

Concordia . 

Corpus  Chris  ti . 

Covington . 

Crooks  ton . 

Dallas . . . 

Davenport . 

Denver . 

Des  Moines . 

Detroit . 

Dubuque . 

Duluth . 


RECEIPTS 


$100.00 

El  Paso . 

3.840-97 

Erie . 

312.00 

Fall  River . 

3,086.66 

Fargo . 

200 . 00 

Fort  Wayne . 

275.00 

Galveston . 

8,632.31 

Grand  Island . 

1,350.00 

Grand  Rapids. ..... 

121.00 

Great  Falls . 

245.00 

Green  Bay . 

251 .00 

Harrisburg . 

8 , 200 . 00 

Hartford . 

5.00 

Helena . 

1 1 , 500 . 00 

Indianapolis . 

5 , 000 . 00 

Kansas  City . 

La  Crosse . 

312.91 

Lafayette . . 

150.32 

Leavenworth . 

Lincoln . 

2 , 800 . 00 

Little  Rock . 

5.53903 

Los  Angeles . 

1,012.00 

1,261.28 

Louisville. ....  . 

Manchester.  . .  . 

I ,052.84 

Marquette . 

784.00 

Milwaukee . 

270.83 

Mobile . 

710.00 

Monterey-Fresno . 

685.00 

Nashville . 

850.00 

Natchez . 

500.00 

Newark . 

3,010.00 

New  Orleans . 

3,000.00 

New  York . 

532.00 

Ogdensburg . 

[46] 

$234. 10 
2 , 000 . 00 

I , 200.00 
3CO.OO 
7,000.00 
860. 90 
220.73 
I , 000 . 00 
200.00 
I , 500.00 
3,500.00 
5,000.00 
515.26 
2,941.72 
2,500.00 
1,015.00 
821 .05 
2,000.00 

861 .00 
2 , 200 . 00 

4. 879- 99 
1.750.00 
639.72 
6 , 000 . 00 

1.425-37 

1.045.29 
805.00 
449-63 
15,216.88 
3.806.03 
7,600.00 
I , 500 . 00 
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RECEIPTS  ( Continued ) 


Oklahoma .  ^i,  016.00 

Omaha .  3,923.00 

Peoria - .  4,407.28 

Philadelphia .  19,782.52 

Mary  Lawler,  bequest .  44  48 

Pittsburgh .  15,245.17 

Portland,  Me . 

Portland,  Ore .  1,138.37 

Providence .  4,000.00 

Rapid  City .  150.00 

Raleigh .  500.00 

Richmond .  2,345.79 

Rockford . 880.00 

Rochester .  8,262.22 

St.  Augustine .  i ,  573 . 22 

St.  Cloud .  593  30 

St.  Joseph .  1,839.23 

St.  Louis .  3,782.81 

St.  Louis  Mission  Society .  3,204.82 

St.  Paul .  2,935.37 

Sacramento .  1,888.36 

Salt  Lake .  140.00 

San  Antonio .  1,664.04 

San  Francisco . 

Santa  Fe .  617.46 

Scranton .  6,099.95 


Savannah .  ?i,  113.49 

Seattle. .  1,000.00 

Sioux  City .  3,000.00 

Sioux  F alls .  2 , 900 . 00 

Spokane .  581.00 

Springfield,  Ill .  2,630.00 

Springfield,  Mass .  15,634.00 

Superior .  1,452.38 

Syracuse .  i,577-5o 

1  oledo . 

Trenton .  3,500.00 

Doris  Estate  Interest .  833.67 

Tucson . 1,025.00 

Wheeling .  1,500.00 

Wichita .  500.00 

Winona .  2,024.67 

Wilmington .  1,442.39 


Total  collections  and  gifts .  $272.724. 71 

Interest .  3,362.79 


Total  receipts .  $276 , 087 . 10 

Cash  on  hand,  Jan.  I,  1929 .  8,631.56 


$284,718.66 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Alexandria . 

Special . 

Baker  City.  .  .  . 

Special . 

Baltimore . 

Special . 

Belleville . 

Special . 

Belmont  Abbey 

Bismarck . 

Special . 

Boise . 

Buffalo . 

Charleston . 

Special . 

Corpus  Christ! . 

Covington . 

Crooks  ton . 

Special . 

Dallas . 

Special . 

Denver . 

Detroit. . . , . 

Duluth . 

El  Paso . 

Fargo . 

Galveston . 

Special . 

Grand  Rapids. . 

Special . 

Great  Falls .  .  .  . 

Helena . 

Special . 


$1,500.00 

Special . 

500.00 

Indianapolis . 

I , 500 . 00 

Kansas  City . 

2 , 500 . 00 

Lafayette . 

4,300.00 

Special . 

I , 000 . 00 

Leavenworth . 

I ,000.00 

Special . 

500 . 00 

Little  Rock .... 

500 . 00 

Special . 

I , 200 . 00 

Los  Angeles . 

800 . 00 

Louisville . 

I , 500 . 00 

Special . 

I , 500 . 00 

Marquette . 

5 , 000 . 00 

Special . 

5 , 000 , 00 

Milwaukee . 

5 , 000 . 00 

Mobile . 

800 . 00 

Special .  . . . 

2 , 000 . 00 

Nashville . 

2 , 500 . 00 

Natchez . 

I , 200 . CO 

Special . 

I ,000.00 

New  Orleans . 

400.00 

Special . 

1 , 200 . 00 

New  York . 

I , 500 . 00 

N.  Segovia,  P,  I . 

I , coo . 00 

Special . 

I , 200.00 

Ogdensburg . 

3 , 000 . 00 

Oklahoma . 

750.00 

Special . 

1 , 100.00 

Omaha . 

100.00 

Special . 

I , 000 . 00 

Portland,  Ore ...  . 

I , 800 . CO 

Philadelphia . 

I , 000  00 

Raleigh . 

$2,500.00 
I , 200 . 00 
1 , 250.00 
3,500.00 
I , 000 . 00 
2 , 000 . 00 
500.00 
2 , 000 . 00 
500.00 
2 , 000 . 00 
4,000.00 
500.00 
1 , 400 . 00 
2 , 000 . 00 
'  I , 400 . 00 
5,000.00 
500.00 
2 , 500 . 00 
6,300.00 
500 . 00 
6 , 000 . 00 
2 , 500 . 00 
3 , 600 . 00 
5 , 000 . 00 
5 , 000 . 00 
100.00 
2 , 000 . 00 
I , 000 . 00 
3,000.00 
I , 000 . 00 
1 , 000 . 00 
5 , 000 . 00 
2 , 000 . 00 
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DISBURSEMENTS  (Continued) 


Special . 

.  500 . 00 

Rapid  City . 

.  3»5oooo 

Special . 

.  500 . 00 

Richmond . 

.  6 , 000 . 00 

Special . 

.  I , 000 . 00 

St.  Augustine . 

.  5 , 000 . 00 

Special . 

.  I , 000 . 00 

St.  Joseph . 

.  2 , 000 . 00 

St.  Louis . 

.  I , 700 . 00 

Special . 

.  500 . 00 

San  Antonio . 

.  2,100.00 

Special . . 

.  500 . 00 

Salt  Lake . 

.  375-00 

Santa  Fe . 

.  I , 500 . 00 

Special . 

.  750.00 

Savannah . 

.  6 , 000 . 00 

Seattle . . 

.  5 , coo . 00 

Special . 

.  I , 000 . 00 

Sioux  Falls . 

.  I , 000 . 00 

Special . 

.  500 . 00 

Spokane . 

.  2 , 000 . 00 

Special . 

.  I , 000 . 00 

Superior . 

.  I , 500 . 00 

Special . 

.  750.00 

Tucson . • . 

Special . 

.  2 , 000 . 00 

Wilmington .  ^  i ,  ooo .  oo 

Special .  5CO.00 

Vicariate-Apostolic  of  Alaska .  3,cxx).oo 

Josephite  Fathers,  for  St.  Joseph’s 
Seminary  and  Epiphany  Col¬ 
lege  .  6 , 000 . 00 

Josephite  Fathers,  for  St.  Joseph’s 

Seminary,  special .  5,000.00 

Fathers  of  Divine  Word,  for  St. 

Augustine’s  Mission  House,  Bay 

St.  Louis,  Miss .  5,000.00 

For  same,  special .  500.00 

Sisters  of  Blessed  Sacrament  for 


Colored  and  Indian  Missions..  .  $25,000.00 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Mis¬ 


sions: 

Indian  schools  appropriation. .  .  32,  500.00 

Expenses  of  Bureau .  5,000.00 


Total  Appropriations .  $267 ,775.00 

Inheritance  Tax  on  bequest .  5 , 795 . 00 

Attorney’s  fees . .  833 . 33 

Printing  and  office  expenses .  2,551.34 

Balance  on  hand,  Jan.  i,  1930. .  7 >763. 99 


$284,718.66 


Rules  Governing  A ppUcations  for  a  Share  in  the  Mission  Funds 


^HE  Commission  will  consider  only  applications  which  are  received 

through  the  Most  Reverend  and  Right  Reverend  Ordinaries,  and  will 

< 

place  in  their  hands  the  allocations  which  are  made  for  the  work  under 
their  charge. 

They  who  ask  for  a  share  of  the  funds  are  respectfully  requested  to 
state  as  precisely  as  possible  the  amounts  required  for  the  various  projects 
which  they  propose  to  realize  during  the  coming  year. 

Application  must  be  made  each  time  an  appropriation  is  desired.  It 
will  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  mission  which  does  not  apply  for  assistance 
does  not  expect  a  share  of  the  funds. 

The  Commission  expects  of  each  Bishop  who  receives  aid  a  statement 
giving  in  detail  the  exact  share  of  the  allowance  which  each  of  the  mission 
interests  in  his  diocese  has  received.  Only  upon  receipt  of  such  informa¬ 
tion  can  a  new  appropriation  be  made. 


spiritual  Privileges 

IN  audiences  held  July  23  and  December  3, 
1882,  Pope  Leo  XIII  was  pleased  to  grant 
“a  plenary  indulgence  to  be  gained  by  each 
and  all  the  faithful  of  both  sexes  on  the  day 
when  the  collection  is  taken  up  for  the  erection 
and  support  of  Catholic  churches  and  schools 
for  the  Indians  and  Negroes,  provided  that 
they,  having  with  contrite  hearts  approached 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance  and  received  Holy 
Communion,  piously  visit  a  church  in  which 
the  alms  is  collected  and  pray  for  the  spread  of 
our  holy  Faith  and  for  the  intentions  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff/'  (Con.  Balt.  Ill  Acta,  Tit. 
viii,  cap.  ii.) 

Helpers  of  the  missions  share,  moreover,  in 
the  apostolic  labors  of  the  priests  and  religious 
engaged  on  the  missions,  in  their  prayers  and 
Holy  Masses,  and  in  the  grateful  prayers  of  the 
Indians  and  the  Negroes. 


Additional  Copies  Free 

COPIES  of  this  publication  are  available 
for  distribution  among  persons  who 
might  be  interested  in  helping  the 
Indian  and  Negro  missions.  These  copies 
will  be  supplied  gratis. 

If  you  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  work  of 
the  missions  in  this  way,  apply  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission,  specifying  the  number  of 
copies  that  you  require. 
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